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YOU AND OUR COMING 
CENTENNIAL 


NTEREST in the one hundredth an- 

niversary of the American Peace So- 
ciety increases. Every day brings new evi- 
dences of this. Quotations from a few let- 
ters recently received indicate that this in- 
terest is material as well as moral. A 
prominent citizen of New Jersey, favor- 
ably known throughout our country, wrote 
under date of March 3: “All I need to 
know of your organizatien is the name of 
its President. I therefore take pleasure 
in enclosing herewith my check for $25.” 

A man of the South, also well known 
throughout our land, wrote on March 5: 
“I greatly appreciate the work of the 
American Peace Society and I am anxious 
to co-operate in every way to promote the 
ends for which it is working so faithfully.” 

From a Chicago man, we have the fol- 
lowing letter, dated February 23: “I en- 
close you my check for $25.00 to help 
carry on the great work of the American 
Peace Society.” 

These evidences of interest come from 
persons not previously supporting the So- 
ciety. But the response to the new work 
of our Society from its old members is 
similarly encouraging. ‘The character of 
their loyalty and earnestness is indicated 
by the following extracts from recent let- 
ters: “I sent my first contribution to the 
American Peace Society in 1869. Prob- 
ably the enclosed check will be my last, 
but while I live I will work and pray for 
world peace.” 


A supporter from the State of New 
Hampshire has written: “1 have been a 
member of the American Peace Society 
for over fifty years. While my age (1 am 
in my ninetieth year) prevents me from 
being of much use in the work, I am as 
much interested in the cause of peace as 
ever.” 

A prominent atttorney of Chicago 
writes as follows: “I expect . . . to 
make my usual contribution of $100.00 to 
the work of the Society. I have been do- 
ing so for a good many years without any 
reminder, and I shall continue so long, I 
hope, as the Society may function.” 

One of America’s best-known 
workers, writing from Chicago, expresses 
his view as follows: “I have long been in 
the ranks of those who have so long looked 
to it [The American Peace Society] for 
leadership.” 

A member of Congress from Virginia 
expresses his endorsement in the following 
sentences: “I think it is well for us to 
keep the question of plans for promoting 
the peace of the world before our own 
people. Your Society is performing a dis- 
tinguished service in this regard.” 

The vice-president of one of the most 
important American chambers of com- 
merce, located in Europe, expresses his 
opinion as follows: “You may be sure that 
I will do everything I can for you 
The importance and usefulness of the ac- 
tivities of the American Peace Society 
could hardly be exaggerated. e 

The president of one of the largest 
manufacturing enterprises in the United 
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States writes: “The work in which you are 
engaged is most important.” 

The executive officer of one of the 
outstanding industrial associations of 
America advises of his support as follows: 
“T have had occasion recently to 
inform several correspondents that I be- 
lieve the American Peace Society is pur- 
suing a sane policy in connection with the 
moot question of national defense.” 

It is of interest to note the accept- 
ance of the new rates for subscriptions to 
the ApDvocaTE OF PEACE and memberships 
in the American Peace Society. While 
some of the renewals are at the $3.00 rate, 
a large percentage are at $5.00 and over. 
All the new members during the last 
month were at the five-dollar rate. Fur- 
thermore, during the last month there 
have been thirty-six contributing members 
and five contributing non-members. 

Interest in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
does not wane. Two of its editorials have 
recently appeared in the Congressional 
Record. The head of the alumnz of one 
of our country’s largest colleges for women 
has recently ordered a number of extra 
copies of the magazine for friends plan- 
ning to travel abroad. ‘The assistant dean 
of our country’s largest school of foreign 
service has asked for reprints of one of 
the articles appearing in the March num- 
ber. He was kind enough to say: “I read 
with much interest vour article on ‘An 
Outline of Our Foreign Service’ in the 
March issue of the ADvocATE OF PEACE. 
This is one of the best concise statements 
of the subject I have yet seen.” An editor 
of five newspapers has asked for two 
copies of each issue, one for his office and 
one for his home. 

These evidences of interest are undoubt- 
edly due in part to the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Peace Society, 
to be celebrated in 1928. Leading business 
men, lawyers, members of Congress, edu- 
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cators and clergymen, are already aiding 
by furnishing us with lists of persons 
whom they think ought to be interested. 
They are offering suggestions relative to 
the nature of a program for such celebra- 
tion. 

Cities suggested as the place for the 
centenary exercises have to date been as 
follows: Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Philadelphia; New York; Toronto, 
Canada; Portland, Maine; Concord, New 
Hampshire; and Chicago. The interest 
shown by the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire is set forth elsewhere in the 
statement about William Ladd. 

The item of the month that has most 
stirred the feelings of the help, however, 
is a copy of a letter written by a business 
man of New York City to a large number 
of forums in his town. The letter was 
written March 9. The remarkable epistle 
reads: 


Dear Sir: 

Of the great humanitarian movements 
which marked the last century, one of the 
earliest, one of the greatest, and one which is 
bearing golden fruit now, is the peace move- 
ment. And of all the societies which have in- 
spired that movement, probably the oldest, 
the most distinguished, and the most weighty 
is the American Peace Society. 

Possibly you know that that Society is next 
year to celebrate the 100th anniversary of its 
founding in the home of William Low Dodge 
right here in New York City. During that 
century a long list of distinguished men and 
women—Josia Quincy, William Ladd, Anson 
G. Phelps, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles 
Sumner, William Ellery Channing, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Julia Ward Howe, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Andrew 
Carnegie, Theodore E. Burton, etc.—have 
worked and written and spoken for that 
Society. 

The present active head of this Society and 
the Editor of its splendid magazine is Dr. 
Arthur Deerin Call, a wise, sane, and trust- 
worthy worker for peace and interpreter of 
international affairs. Coming to this field 
from educational lecturing and administra- 
tion, Dr. Call has risen to be a friend and 
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adviser of statesmen, an authority on foreign 
affairs, a power for world peace. 

1 am urging Dr. Call to lecture next winter 
on “What Progress, Watchman, from a Cen- 
tury’s Work for Peace?’ “A Century’s Work 
for Peace,” or some such subject, describing 
the work of his great Society, and I beg to 
bring the matter to your attention because I 
feel certain that, if you knew his qualities 
and the work he is doing, you would like to 
put Dr. Call before your audience next 
winter, and because I feel that a little en- 
couragement will induce him to prepare such 
a lecture. 

Very truly yours, 


THE REVIVAL OF WILLIAM 
LADD 

HE revival of interest in William 

Ladd is for the constructive peace 
movement a most encouraging fact. That 
such a revival is on can neither be denied 
nor ignored. The most recent evidence of 
this return to him is set forth in Senate 
Document No. 251 of the Eighty-fourth 
Legislature of the State of Maine, which 
is a joint resolution presented by Senator 
Holmes, of Androscoggin. This resolu- 
tion was read and adopted in the State 
Senate, March 15, 1927. One thousand 
copies of the resolution and an accompany- 
ing statement of facts were ordered 
printed. This self-explanatory resolution 
reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS William Ladd, known in 
this country and abroad as The Apostle of 
Peace, was to the cause of a law-governed 
world what Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, of 
Maine, was to the freedom of the press 
and to the abolition of human slavery; 
what John Neal, of Maine, was to the ex- 
tension of the suffrage; what Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, of Maine, was to the advance- 
ment of prison reform; what Neal Dow, 
of Maine, was to the cause of temperance ; 

“WHEREAS William Ladd was born May 
10, 1778; 

“WHEREAS William Ladd founded the 
American Peace Society, May 8, 1828; 

“WHEREAS William Ladd did his major 
work for peace between nations while liv- 
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ing for nearly thirty years in Minot, in 
the State of Maine; 

“WHEREAS The American Peace So- 
ciety, which William Ladd founded, with 
its headquarters now in Washington, D. 
C., plans to celebrate in May, 1928, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Mr. Ladd’s birth and the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Society’s organization ; 
be it 

“Resolved by the people of the State of 
Maine by this joint resolution of their 
House of Representatives and Senate, 
That they heartily endorse the efforts of 
the American Peace Society thus to recall 
and to honor the memory and services of 
William Ladd; 

“That this legislature respectfully re- 
quests the Governor of the State of Maine 
to express to the American Peace Society 
the appreciation of the people of Maine 
for its purpose thus to honor its illus- 
trious former citizen, and to do what he 
may consider lawfully proper to aid such 
efforts ; 

“That the Governor of the State be re- 
quested to appoint a committee from the 
most distinguished residents of the State, 
to include the presidents of Bowdoin, 
Colby and Bates Colleges, the president of 
the University of Maine, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and such others as 
he may deem wise, to aid in such a com- 
memoration ; 

“That the American Peace Society be 
invited to hold these centennial and sesqui- 
centennial exercises in whole or in part in 
the State of Maine; 

“And that this resolution be given the 
widest publicity, to the end that the inter- 
est and support of every loyal citizen of 
Maine, especially of her boys and girls, 
may be enlisted in this most worthy me- 
morial celebration.” 


The document ordered to accompany 
this resolution is a copy of Hon. George C. 
Wing Jr.’s article on William Ladd, ap- 
pearing first in Sprague’s Journal of 
Maine History, Vol. 11, No. 2, and 
reprinted in the ApvocatTe or Peace of 
September-October, 1923. Mr. Wing, a 
lawyer of Auburn, Maine, has served five 
terms in the House of Representatives of 
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his State and is now chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of that body. 

William Ladd was a large mold of 
man. . He was born in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, May 10, 1778, the third 
of ten children—six girls and four boys. 
His parents were Col. Eliphalet and Abi- 
gail Hill Ladd. His father, at twenty- 
three years of age, was a sea captain and 
part owner of a brig engaged in trade with 
the West Indies. Later as a merchant and 
ship builder, Eliphalet Ladd became a 
man of wealth and prominence in Exeter. 
He was aide on the staff of Governor John 
Taylor Gilman throughout that man’s 
fourteen years of consecutive service as 
Governor. He moved to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in May, 1792. For several 
years he represented his town in the State 
Legislature. 

William Ladd prepared for college at 
Exeter Academy; entered Harvard in 
1793 and graduated from that college 
when nineteen years of age. He sailed in 
one of his father’s vessels as a common 
sailor, visiting London and other ports. 
At twenty years of age he was in command 
of one of the largest brigs ever sailing 
from New England. At twenty-one years 
of age he married Sophia Ann Augusta 
Stidolph, in London. After three years of 
seafaring life, he was for a short time a 
merchant in Savannah, Georgia. He then 
went to Florida and took over a cotton 
plantation, with the view of experiment- 
ing with the abolition of negro slavery. 
His experiences in the South covered a 
period of about six years. His father 
dying in 1806, William returned to Ports- 
mouth. He took up again the seafaring 
life, which he continued until the out- 
break of the War of 1812. 


He moved from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, to Minot, Maine, in June, 
1814. Two years later he was elected to 
represent his town at the General Court 
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in Boston. The same year he was chosen 
to represent his town in the Brunswick 
Convention, where the problem for dis- 
cussion was the separation of the District 
of Maine from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Ladd’s forensic bent 
and ability came out in the Brunswick 
Convention, as shown in the “Collections 
of the Pejepscopt Historical Society,” 
Vol. 1, page 1, part 1, summarizing the 
proceedings of that interesting, if useless, 
gathering. 

From the record it appears that there 
was considerable sharp practice on the 
part of the majority in that convention, 
led by a Member of the Senate, a man 
more vigorous and caustic than scrupu- 
lous. After a somewhat heated speech by 
this gentleman, the debate continued with 
unflagging earnestness, but with little 
that was either new or notable until after 
the usual dinner hour. Then Capt. Wil- 
liam Ladd, of Minot, so runs the record, 
having tried in vain to secure an adjourn- 
ment for dinner, addressed the convention, 
saying, among other things, the following: 


“The Convention seems determined to 
deprive me of my dinner, yet I feel dis- 
posed to speak my mind with freedom. I 
am a sailor; was bred a sailor, and con- 
tinued in this employment till ‘free trade 
and sailors’ rights drove me ashore.’ Con- 
sequently, I am more acquainted with the 
noise and tumults of the ocean than with 
a deliberative assembly ; for this is the first 
body of that description I ever addressed. 
But, sir, I confess that I cannot under- 
stand this report; I cannot catch the 
points of it. I might as well chase a 
mosquito into the Pacific Ocean. I wish 
the report was made as plain as a pike- 
staff, and as straight as a handspike and 
easy of demonstration to every hand be- 
fore the mast. There is something that 
appears like deception in this work. It 
looks like a number of serpents lying with 
one’s head to the other’s tail; if you at- 
tempt to take hold of one’s tail the other 
is ready to bite you; and even if you 
change sides the effect is the same. 
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It reminds me of the philosophers of the 
dark ages, who decreed there was no mo- 
tion, while their tongues moved inces- 
santly to prove it. We now look on them 
and their arguments with contempt. But 
a set of modern philosophers, by jumbling 
logic with mathematics, come to a result 
still more contemptible. They are not to 
be argued against. If I hold in my hand 
a straight wire, can I make it straighter 
by handling it? Sir, the motives of the 
majority are to be found in the deception 
of the human heart. The heart is deceit- 
ful above all things and, I might add, 
desperately wicked.” 

Here Mr. Holmes called the speaker to 
order for using unparliamentary language. 
Of course, the sailor from Minot did not 
feel like arguing the parliamentary point 
with the Senator from Alfred, but that he 
was not completely crushed is shown by 
some sentences in his peroration. “Our 
conduct,” he said, “shows a rottenness in 
the very bud, which, like original sin, will 
stick to posterity. If this Convention 
proceed to usurpation, their acts will be 
resisted. Now, while pale famine is tread- 
ing on the heels of pestilence and war, why 
add the demon of discord to the train?” 

William Ladd voted with the minority 
to the end. The General Court later pro- 
ceeded to vote, and the verdict of history 
has been that the minority was in tie 
right. 

Soon thereafter Mr. Ladd became in- 
terested in international peace. It was 
his main interest up to the very day of 
his death, April 7, 1841. 

July 18, 1823, he began a series of es- 
says in the Christian Mirror, a religious 
newspaper printed at Portland, Maine, a 
journal not without fame throughout 
seventy years. In the first of these essays, 
thirty-two in number, he wrote: “In con- 
sequence of reading the ‘Friend of Peace’ 
and other tracts published by the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, which were given 
me by a friend, I became convinced that 
war is an evil which might be banished 
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from civil society, and that it is the duty 
of every man to lend a helping hand to 
bring about so desirable an event.” 

This was the keynote of his life and of 
his work thereafter. As a result of that 
life and that work, he became known in 
this country and abroad as “The Apostle 
of Peace.” Every student of constructive 
international efforts to overcome war 
recognizes the devotion, the intelligence, 
and the value of William Ladd’s services 
to the cause. 

Mr. Ladd became a member of the 
Peace Society of Maine. He believed in 
the importance of peace societies. He 
held, at that early day, that the “evil of 
war will not cease until there shall have 
been a radical change in the opinion of 
mankind respecting it. When the opinion 
of one individual is changed, something is 
done toward the great result. But con- 
tinued and unremitting exertion of the 
friends of peace are necessary, and per- 
haps will be necessary for one or two cen- 
turies, before the grand event will be 
fully accomplished. But that it will be 
accomplished we are certain and that it 
will be by means of peace societies in con- 
nection with the extension of the Christian 
religion is probable.” 

Mr. Ladd had the modesty of the 
Christian he became. July 25, 1823, he 
hoped the subject of universal peace would 
soon be taken out of his hands “by some 
able writer.”. He considered the subject 
“as ultimately connected with the eternal 
interests of mankind.” When he brought 
his first series of essays together for pub- 
lication in book form, he remarked in the 
preface: “I neither court nor deprecate 
criticism. It is sufficient for me that 
some whose opinions I value very highly 
have thought that they [the essays] 
have been productive of good, and that 
by a more extended circulation they may 
be productive of more. The 
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present edition is small. If the book 
should take, a larger edition may be 
printed. If it should not, let it die. 
But, as nothing is more capricious than 
public opinion, it may do good. If it 
does, I am satisfied.” 

In the last of this first series of essays 
he concludes with these words: “I now 
take my leave of the public. If I have 
hurt the feelings of any individual, I am 
sorry for it. It has not been my inten- 
tion; for, having no personal antipathies 
to indulge, none of my remarks have been 
made for personal application. I am an 
enemy to no one, except so far as he is an 
enemy to my brethren of the human fam- 
ily. I wish temporal and eternal happi- 
ness to all; and, if I know my own heart, 
I have been influenced to write these es- 
says by love of ‘peace on earth and good 
will to men.’ ” 

But Mr. Ladd did not take his “leave of 
the public” with this series of essays. 
Through the years 1825, 1826, and 1827 
he wrote many other essays, most of which 
first appeared, too, in the Christian Mir- 
ror. In 1827 thirty-eight of these essays 
were also published in book form. 

It is of peculiar interest just now to 
note the development of Mr. Ladd’s mind 
through these two series of essays. In the 
earlier ones he addresses himself to the 
causes of war, ostensible and real, such as 
the desire for territory, the patriotism of 
conquerors, the love of fame, avarice, re- 
venge, ambition, and love of military 
glory, the system of education, the militia, 
preparation for war, and, last, but not 
least, “the influence of the female sex.” 
He then goes on to show the brutalizing 
tendencies of war, its costs in money, lib- 
erty, and human degradation. 

In the second series he continues to 
emphasize the religious objections to war ; 
but, more and more, he draws upon the 
experiences of history for his arguments 
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against the war system. He delves into 
the opinions of mankind during the Dark 
Ages, into the opinions of the early re- 
formers. He devotes a chapter to the sen- 
timents of Dr. Johnson; another to those 
of President Jefferson ; another to those of 
Franklin ; another to those of Washington. 

But, as a result of his much study and 
reflection, he comes at last to the conclu- 
sion that “the remedy for the war disease 
lies entirely in public opinion,” which, 
he says, “acts in two ways’—that is to 
say, “It is spontaneous and voluntary, or 
it is restricted and enforced by compact 
and agreement. ‘The law is the 
expression of the general will.’” He then 
proceeds to analyze each of these. 

The latter of these interests him espe- 
cially. Public opinion as expressed by 
compact, by agreement among nations, by 
international law, the law of nations, 
seemed to him a real “remedy against 
war.” His studies had shown him 
that “laws may be instituted among na- 
tions, as well as among individuals, and 
as the institutions of legal tribunals did 
put an end to personal wars—the judicial 
combats and the wars of the feudal sys- 
tem—so the institution of a national tri- 
bunal may put an end to national wars. 
There is nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent the establishment, by universal 
consent, of such a tribunal. . . . When 
the private and the public robber shall be 
treated alike by public opinion and the 
law of nations, wars will cease.” 

This man, writing in 1827, went on to 
say: “In order to put an effectual stop to 
war among Christians, it is necessary to 
take but one step more, which is to unite 
all the nations of Christendom—I do not 
mean into one sovercignty, but into one 
league of independent States for the ex- 
pressed purpose of settling all external 
national controversies and of no other, in 
the same manner in which the League of 
Hansetowns united the commercial sea- 
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board cities of Europe, and the League of 
Switzerland united thirteen independent 
States, differing in form of government 
and religion.” 

At no time throughout his many writ- 
ings does Mr. Ladd ever make the mistake 
of proposing an international organization 
of States with power to coerce a State by 
force of arms. He based his conception 
of sanctions, to employ a modern word, 
wholly in “public opinion.” Let every 
person do what he can to effect the neces- 
sary change in public opinion, then, he 
argued, “the work is done.” He did not 
consider such a change in public opinion 
impossible, for he recalled that change in 
public opinion had brought about the pass- 
ing of oracles, of omens, of augurs, of 
gods of wood and stone; of the ordeals of 
the burning plowshare, of the hot iron 
ball, of the trial by battle; of inquisitions, 
of tortures such as the stake, the rack, and 
the wheel. He felt that since men had 
overcome the delusions of alchemy, astrol- 
ogy, and witchcraft, they might overcome 
the delusion of war. He was greatly en- 
couraged by the rise of the trial by jury. 
He looked forward to an era of arbitra- 
tion. He forecast the passing of slavery. 
He placed his hope in the power of public 
opinion. 

Thanks to the State Librarian of Maine 
and his efficient corps of helpers, we have 
recently perused many of the early records 
relating to this man. The problems he 
faced were not wholly unlike the problems 
confronting the peace workers of today. 
August 4, 1836, he began in the Christian 
Mirror another series of discussions on 
“Obstacles and Objections to the Cause of 
Peace.” In the first of these, we read: 
“In the course of my _peregrinations 


through the country, I fall in with minds 
of every description, and almost every one 
of them has some objection to wage against 
the peace society, either as to its prin- 
ciples or its measures. 


For some, cur 
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principles are too high—quite ultra. They 
have no notion of spiking all our cannons, 
leveling our fortifications, disbanding our 
army, abolishing the militia system, and 
trusting to the providence of God and 
moral power alone for protection. On the 
other hand, we are met by the objection 
that our principles are too low; that the 
American Peace Society is quite a wicked 
affair; .. and that it will never do 
any good until it shall raise its standard 
higher. They have no opinion of a fight- 
a-little society any more than they have 
of a dirk-a-little society; that total ab- 
stinence from all war is the only remedy 
from its legion of evils, both temporal 
and eternal; and that a Christian should 
never take the sword, even to preserve his 
own life or the life of his family.” But 
the American Peace Society opened its 
doors then, and has kept them open ever 
since, to every believer in the possibilities 
of an achievable international peace. 

Thus it may be seen that the American 
Peace Society was not founded as a non- 
resistant society. It has never been such. 
Mr. Ladd conceived, when he founded the 
Society, in 1828, that all should be per- 
mitted to give the weight of their influ- 
ence against every war of ambition, con- 
quest, aggression, or retaliation. He went 
on to say: “There is no danger of making 
the world too peaceable,” and added: “To 
those who think the Peace Society does 
not go far enough, I would say: ‘Although 
you may be able to digest strong meat, 
you should not despise him that eateth 
herbs only’; some for the present are not 
able to bear strong meat, but must be fed 
with milk. ‘Strong meat to strengthen 
them that are of full age.’ (See Rom. 
XIV, 2 and 3; 1 Cor. III, 2; Heb. IV, 
15.) 


“T can hardly tell when my own mind 
changed. All I can say is, ‘Whereas I was 
blind, now I see.’ And the light has been 
growing brighter and brighter for the past 
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seven years, and I cannot say that it is yet 
noon.” 

“T believe that the objections above re- 
ferred to are often raised, on both sides, 
for an excuse to the conscience for the 
neglect of a known duty; for if our prin- 
ciples are too high, why not form a peace 
society on lower principles; and if too 
low, why not get up a society which shall 
go far enough. Will a man stand alone 
and say, ‘I am the bedstead of Procustes. 
They that are taller than I, I will shorten ; 
and all who are shorter I will stretch, or 
else I will have nothing to do with any of 
them?’ If sincerely desirious to aid the 
cause of peace on earth and good will to 
man, why not join in the peace efforts 
now. Do something to enlighten your 
own mind and that of the public.” 


Thus it is not difficult to see why the 
American Peace Society continually re- 
verts to the spirit and teachings of its 
It is plain that a revival of him 
The revival is on. 


founder. 
has long been overdue. 
It is seen working in the minds of men 
concerned with practical policies of today. 
William Ladd viewed the supreme duty of 
statesmanship to be “the avoidance of ir- 
reconcilable disputes”; that the task of 
governments is to open the way for the 
adjustment of conflicting interests. That 
is the view today of all serious statesmen. 
In a recent number of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Dwight Morrow pointed out that in 
the last analysis the security of American 
investments abroad must rest on the faith 
of the borrowing nations. In the April 
number of that helpful magazine, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann rightfully shows that 
the borrowing nations must believe that 
American capital is consistent with their 
national interests. If the contrary be the 
fact, American business men can profit 
only temporarily. Statesmen, experts in 
the law, are working again, in South 
America, in Geneva; men and women in 
school and forum, around the world, are 
demanding of their representatives that 
they shall apply the immortal rules of law 
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and justice to the problems of our groping 
world. So here, in the very latest minute 
of our international relations, William 
Ladd’s faith in a rational peace between 
nations lives again. The revival, long 
overdue, is on. No fact is more impor- 
tant. 


IS SOMEONE LIGHTING A 

FUSE IN THE BALKANS? 

T WOULD appear that Italy, by the 

November treaty with Albania, en- 
tered upon a deliberate plan to establish 
a protectorate in Albania. This is natu- 
rally causing some of the other Balkan 
States to raise their eyebrows, particularly 
Yugoslavia. 

Once again it would appear that the 
old problem of the control of the Adriatic 
is involved. If Italy were to dominate 
Albania, the of the Adriatic 
would be largely in her hands. This 
naturally disturbs Yugoslavia, who, with 
her vast agricultural] resources, cherishes 
her right of way to the Mediterranean. 

It seems to be a fact that Italy is financ- 
ing extensive developments in Albania. 
Italian engineers are building military 
roads from the coast to the boundary of 
Yugoslavia. 

The shifting political scenes over the 
Balkan States have always been difficult 
to follow. They are so still. The Dodo- 
canese Islands, inhabited by Greeks, are 
in the virtual possession of Italy. Italian 
capital is penetrating Bulgaria, histor- 
ically the foe of Serbia. Italy has re- 
cently approved of Rumania’s possession 
of Bessarabia, with the result that Italy is 
highly favored in Rumania. Hungary, 
on the northern border of Yugoslavia, still 
mindful of her losses to Serbia as a result 
of the war, seems at the moment to be 
taking kindly to Italian diplomacy. Yugo- 
slavia, surrounded by these influences, 
seems to feel the grip of a tightening 


control 


menace. 
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There seems to be no doubt of Italian 
ambitions in Albania. That country may 
help, albeit a little, toward the solution of 
Italy’s need for expansion. The control 
of the Adriatic would aid the development 
of the new Roman Empire. There are 
here the fine makings of another crisis 
essential to the job of dictating. Albania 
gives Mr. Mussolini something to bite on. 

The possibilities are bewilderingly 
many. France and Yugoslavia are practi- 
cally allies. Should Britain back Italy, 
there would be the possibility of a regroup- 
ing of States in Europe; for, if it be 
shown that England is supporting Italian 
ambitions of this kind, it may well be that 
France and Germany may be drawn to- 
gether in an opposing alliance. This 
would furnish the makings of another 
system of alliances and counter-alliances, 
with the old policy of a balance of power 
in the saddle. 

With Italian nationals domiciled in Al- 
bania, it is not difficult to imagine a dis- 
turbance seeming to call for Italian in- 
tervention. This might easily be looked 
upon by Yugoslavia as occasion for action 
on her part. In any event, Yugoslavia is 
convinced that Italy is constantly seeking 
an excuse for intervention in Albania, 
with the purpose of permanently occupy- 
ing it. Such permanent occupation would 
be intolerable to Belgrade. 

When Italy ratified recently the Treaty 
of Paris, recognizing the Rumanian claim 
to Bessarabia, she only followed the action 
of France and Great Britain. But Italy’s 
action put the treaty into force and closed 
the bargain. The price, it is alleged, de- 
manded by Italy for this step is that 
Rumania remain neutral should Italy go 
to war with Yugoslavia. If that be the 
case, it is pretty bad. It is a blow at the 
Triple Entente. It contemplates war. 

Should Italy undertake a war under 
these circumstances, Russia may be ex- 
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pected to move on Rumania for the re- 
turn to her of Bessarabia. Here would be 
the makings of a European war. 

What the outcome of this struggle be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia for the con- 
trol of the Balkans will be none can tell. 
Albania is but a pawn in the big game. 
True, when Serbia aided in the overthrow 
of Msgr. Fan Noli, premier of Albania, 
and helped Ahmed Bey Zogu to take over 
the reins, she looked for co-operation from 
the latter. When, however, he signed a 
treaty with Italy giving her the economic 
and military control of Albania, the Yugo- 
slavs felt that they had been double- 
crossed. Hence the preparations for ac- 
tion, and hence the dispatch of artillery 
and other arms by Italy into Albania 
ostensibly to aid Albanian defense. But 
these things are only parts of a deeper 
course. The utter disregard of any prin- 
ciples of justice is ending as always in the 
evils of anarchy. And all this in the face 
of the Locarno Treaties and the League 
of Nations. 


AS TO THE MATTER OF DEBTS 

OLLEGE professors, at least a group 

of them in Columbia and Princeton, 
have recently criticized our government’s 
policy relative to the debts owed to us by 
some seventeen governments, with practi- 
cally all of which we are in agreement. 
The debt-funding agreement with France 
has not yet been ratified. Our debt fund- 
ing has been agreed to in the case of 
Great Britain, Finland, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Belgium, Latvia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Rumania, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia. The same is substantially 
true of Austria. The debt settlement with 
France was signed April 29, 1926, and 
later approved by the United States House 
of Representatives. It has not been ap- 
proved by the French Legislature, where 
the agreement is now hanging fire. 
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It is in the presence of this situation 
that the Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia University, and a large number 
of the faculty of Princeton have thought 
it wise to question the wisdom of our 
entire foreign debt policy. 

In only one sense, as we see it, can 
either group of professors be said to have 
rendered a service. They have aroused 
discussion, and discussion, within limit, is 
the hope of any democracy. 

We believe, however, that the professors 
have in the main rendered a dis-service, 
for the reason that progress in the de- 
velopment of our debt policy depends now 
entirely upon the acceptance by France 
of the Mellon-Béranger Settlement. To 
criticize, as have these professors, the 
settlement now awaiting agreement from 
France is to embarrass the very processes 
upon which any improvement of our policy 
depends. 

We are not convinced that the debt- 
funding agreement with France is perfect. 
It is probably far from it. The terms, 
however, are the best that honest represen- 
tatives working through a long period of 
time could finally agree upon. These 
terms are the official proposals now on the 
table. 
professors, looking toward debt cancella- 
tion, will undoubtedly encourage opposi- 
tion in France to ratification. 

We are of the opinion that the govern- 
ment representatives of both France and 
the United States, officially chosen to draft 
terms of settlement, consider the claims of 
the United States as just. We believe, 
further, that our people, generally, firmly 
believe that they are not exorbitant. It 
is not fair to call these loans contributions. 
They were loans. When we are told that 
the Allies bought goods in the United 
States with the loans we granted, and 


The unofficial proposals by these 


that, therefore, we will lose nothing by 
cancellation, the statement is an error. 





April 
Mr. Mellon is quite within the facts when 
he says that the difference between Europe 
and the United States in this regard is 
this: When the Allies bought goods of the 
United States, they bought them on credit. 
When the United States bought goods and 
services in Europe “by the hundreds of 
millions,” we paid cash. Says Mr. Mel- 
lon: “Here is the fundamental reason 
which explains why we ended the war with 
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every one owing us and our owing no one.” 
We believe Mr. Mellon is right also in 
pointing out that to reopen the funding 
agreements would tend to produce discord 
and confusion, “rather than to contribute 
to the economic stability and orderly bet- 
terment of world prosperity.” 

Mr. Mellon slipped, we believe, in stat- 
ing that the debts owed the United States 
can be paid out of German reparations, 
for the reason that the policy of our gov- 
ernment has openly been to consider Ger- 
man reparations payments and the French 
war-time debt to the United States as en- 
tirely separate problems. It is not sur- 
prising that President Hibben, of Prince- 
ton University, speaking for the one hun- 
dred sixteen members of the Princeton 
faculty signatory to the Princeton state- 
ment, should be quick to remind Mr. Mel- 
lon of this fact. 

And yet the United States has been gen- 
erous with its debtors. Exclusive of inter- 
est, we loaned nearly ten and one-half 
billion dollars to sixteen European coun- 
tries. Under the terms of our agreements 
with twelve of these countries, about 65 
per cent of our claims have been can- 
celed. We canceled over 30 per cent with 
Great Britain. In the case of Italy we 
have canceled over 80 per cent. Under 
the pending agreement with France, we 
have canceled over 60 per cent. The un- 
fortunate fact is that this generous be- 
havior on our part is not understood. The 
result is that we get no credit. To this 
extent, our case has been badly handled. 
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We never have felt any force in the 
argument that we should cancel the re- 
maining portion of these debts on the 
ground that our debtors hate us. It has 
never occurred to us that any real friend- 
ship is purchasable. Friendship and 
credit are of the same blood. If a debtor 
repudiates his debts, both credit and 
friendship vanish. If a creditor cancels 
a debt, the credit of the debtor is not 
helped. Where there is no credit, there 
can be little friendship. We have been 
generous to European nations. If these 
debts, as agreed upon, are not honored, 
what will be the credit position of our 
debtors in some future emergency ? 

It ought not to be necessary to remind 
our friends abroad that we, the people of 
the United States, are bearing heavy bur- 
dens because of the debt we incurred in 
their behalf and for which we are going 
down in our pockets to pay. The financial 
sacrifices in the World War were not con- 
fined to the people of Europe. When we 
increased our national debt from one 
billion dollars to over twenty-five billions, 
it was no empty gesture. We, too, have 
our income taxes. Furthemore, we haven’t 
any more additional territory to show for 
the money we spent. 

If by canceling the debts we could pre- 
vail upon our debtors to reduce their 
armies and navies, along with us, to the 
mere necessities of coastal and internal 
protection, we could well afford to cancel 
them all. But such a procedure is alto- 
gether too simple and sensible to be hope- 
ful. In the situation as it actually exists, 
our debtors are using rather large sums 
for the expansion of their military and 
naval machinery. Were we to cancel 
these debts in whole or in part, it is prob- 
able that a large proportion of the money 
would be used for further expansion in the 
implements of war. 

In the meantime, due to the efforts of 
M. Poincaré, French finances are improv- 
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ing. He seems to be pulling his country 
out of the slough of inflation and deprecia- 
tion by the old-fashioned process of taxa- 
tion. ‘'he Prime Minister has raised the 
French revenues from twenty-nine billion 
francs to nearly forty-three billion within 
The france is stabilized because 
public confidence is stabilized. It is true 
on the other hand that because of the 
rising franc, sales abroad have diminished 
and the problem of unemployment is 
facing France. And yet France has 
recently paid $20,000,000 as_ interest 
on her debt of $400,000,000 due us 
for war supplies. Furthermore, she is 
planning to pay, June 15, $10,000,000 on 
the unfunded four-billion-dollar war debt 
due to loans. We are informed that when 
a debt-funding agreement has been rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United States 
and the Parliament of France this $10,- 
000,000 will be credited to the annuities 
provided for in settling the agreement. 

In the presence of the facts, one wonders 
why the professors, unselfishly concerned 
to promote righteousness, didn’t first sub- 
mit their proposals to Mr. Mellon pri- 
vately. 


a year. 


RUSSIA, 1917-1927 
pon has just finished the most 


eventful decade in her history. Ten 
years ago she ceased to be an autocracy 
and embarked upon the perilous seas of 
a social upheaval. Today, ten years later, 
she is still to find her course and her 
ultimate haven. 

The Government of the Tsars crashed 
to the ground more because of its own in- 
ternal deterioration than of a shock from 
without. It failed utterly in every re- 
spect in which a government should acquit 
itself. In the face of the fearful crisis 
brought on by the World War, it found 
itself helpless to provide either for na- 
tional well-being or for national defense. 
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The last few months of its existence were 
a veritable régime of madness. 

In March, 1917, Petrograd began to wit- 
ness hunger riots, Crowds of women and 
invalids paraded the streets of the capital, 
demanding food. The riots grew, and 
troops were ordered out. Instead of dis- 
persing the crowds, the soldiers turned 
their rifles on the police. And with that 
one action the age-long authority of the 
Imperial Government ceased to exist. 

The Russian Revolution was not a de- 
liberate and premeditated act. It had been 
expected for decades, for generations; it 
came unexpectedly, when the country was 
little prepared for it. Somebody had to 
take the reins of government, which had 
dropped out of the paralyzed hands of 
the Tsar and his advisers. All eyes 
naturally turned to the Duma, the only 
elective body in the country, and the Duma 
became the government. It created a 
cabinet of ministers and proceeded to the 
upbuilding of an administration. 

The membership of the Duma was con- 
servative. The discriminatory electoral 
laws saw to it that very few radicals 
slipped within its portals. So the radical 
elements immediately set to work creating 
a power of their own. A Council or Soviet 
of Soldiers’ and Workingmen’s Deputies 
was organized and made a bid for a share 
of power. In the conflict which necessa- 
rily arose between the government created 
by the Duma and the Council lay the 
principal cause of the weakness of this 
provisional government and the secret of 
its amazingly easy overthrow by the Bol- 
sheviks. 

At the beginning the Council was only 
nominally represented in the government. 
It endorsed as its spokesman Alexander 
Kerensky, the Minister of Justice, whose 
name appeared with increasing promi- 
nence during the months that followed, 
and who is now an exile from Russia and 
a visitor in this country. Gradually the 
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influence of the Council increased. A few 
weeks sulficed for it to have become suffi- 
ciently powerful to furce the resignation 
of two members of the provisional govern- 
ment. A few months saw its influence so 
grown that under its pressure Prince Lvov, 
the Prime Minister, resigned, and the 
whole cabinet was reshuffled in such a way 
that the Council had a real and solid repre- 
sentation in it. Kerensky became the 
new Prime Minister. 

But the Council itself was becoming 
more and more radical. The Bolsheviks, 
under Lenin and Trotsky, who arrived in 
Russia soon after the overthrow of the 
Tsar, gradually gained ascendency in the 
Council. They made more and more vio- 
lent demands on the government, until 
Kerensky and his colleagues found them- 
selves face to face with the alternative of 
either surrendering their own power to 
the Council or turning against the Coun- 
cil. Half-heartedly they attempted the 
latter. 

In the natural course of events, consid- 
ering the road that the Council was travel- 
ing, Trotsky became its president. The 
Council began to demand full power. 
Under its egis, a violent propaganda was 
conducted against the government, and 
while the government vacillated the radi- 
cals of the Council were organizing their 
forces. When the hour struck, Petrograd 
was so demoralized that scarcely a regi- 
ment could be found to defend the pro- 
visional government. The Council or 
Soviet became the government of Russia, 
its own policy firmly in the grip of the 
determined Communist group, which has 
not to this day relinquished this grip. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


T THE Twenty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, held in the 
Committee on Naval Affairs Room of the 
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House Office Building, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 24, at 10.30 a. m., Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, Member of Congress from Ohio, 
was elected President of the Group, to 
succeed Senator William B. McKinley, 
who died last December. 

The other officers elected are as follows: 

Vice-Presidents — Representative An- 
drew J. Montague, Virginia; Representa- 
tive Henry W. Temple, Pennsylvania; 
Representative William A. Oldfield, Ar- 
kansas. 

Treasurer — Representative Adolph J. 
Sabath, Illinois. 

Secretary—Representative John J. Mc- 
Swain, South Carolina. 

Executive Secretary — Arthur Deerin 
Call, 613 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Executive Committee — Representative 
Theodore E. Burton, Ohio, ex officio chair- 
man; Representative Fred Britten, Illi- 
nois; Representative Alben W. Barkley, 
Kentucky; Representative Henry Allen 
Cooper, Wisconsin; Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, Arkansas; Senator Claude A. 
Swanson, Virginia; Senator Charles Cur- 
tis, Kansas; Representative James C. Mc- 
Laughlin, Michigan; Representative Tom 
Connally, Texas; Representative Clarence 
F. Lea, California. 

Messrs. Burton and Montague were 
elected to represent the American Group 
on the Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Besides the report of the Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. Call, Representative Stephen 
A. Porter and Representative Burton pre- 
sented reports of the meetings of the com- 
missions of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Geneva, August 26 to September 1, 
1926. 

The Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union is to meet in Geneva, April 23. 
The next meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union is to be held in Paris August 
25 to August 30. 
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INTERPARLITAMENTARIANS 
IN PARIS 
HIS, the twenty-fourth Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, is 
to meet in Paris upon the invitation of 
the French Group. From the plans al- 
ready made, it is clear that the sessions 
will be of importance. 

The Executive Committee has agreed 
upon the following subjects for the 
agenda: 

1. The fight against drugs of addiction. 

2. The creation of a European customs 
understanding. 

3. A plan and method for the reduction 
of armaments. 

4. The methods for the codification of 
international law. 

The number of delegates to the Paris 
Conference will be limited to the number 
of votes to which each group is entitled. 
Our United States, under Article X of 
the Statutes of the Interparliamentary 
Union, is entitled to twenty-four votes, 
and therefore to twenty-four delegates. 
But, however, the French Group has gen- 
erously offered to receive in Paris all 
members of Parliament who are members 
of the Union and who may wish to be 
present at the Conference. The delega- 
tion from each group may therefore be 
accompanied by a certain number of 
members who will not be entitled to take 
part in the debate or in the voting, but 
who may be present at sittings and par- 
ticipate in all festivities and receptions. 
In other words, there will be two classes 
of members: delegates with the right to 
take part in the debate and to vote; and 
unofficial members who may follow the 
debate. Each delegate and unofficial mem- 
ber may be accompanied by his wife or 
his daughter, who will be invited to the 
festivities and receptions. It is planned 
to hold the sessions of the Conference 
throughout five whole days of two sittings, 
each in the Hall of the French Senate, 
commonly called Palais du Luxembourg. 
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O OUR critics who complain that 

this Society is not sufficiently critical 
of our government’s policies in the inter- 
national field, we beg leave to suggest that 
they note the announcement of our De- 
partment of State that the differences be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, re- 
sulting from the Mexican land and pe- 
troleum laws, will be adjusted by friendly 
negotiations. That has been assumed by 
this magazine. From the beginning of 
the recent troubles with Mexico we have 
never for a moment doubted precisely this 
outcome. 


HE work of the League of Nations in 

March included the forty-fourth ses- 
sion of the Council. A meeting of the 
Council Committee on Disarmament began 
March 14. The same day the Special 
Committee for the Supervision of the 
Private Manufacture of Arms also met. 
March 16 the Committee on Economic 
Questions convened. March 21 the [re- 
paratory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, made up of representa- 
tives of twenty governments, held its first 
session. Other items up for discussion 
were the economic and financial restora- 
tion of Europe, the development and 
progressive codification of international 
law, the co-ordination of the various agen- 
cies for public health, and the develop- 
ment in the various countries of propa- 
ganda in the interests of the League. 


HE Foreign Commerce Service Bill, 

known as the Hoch Bill, was signed 
by President Coolidge on March 3. This 
bill, introduced in the House three years 
ago, is designed to improve the efficiency 
of the trade representatives of the vari- 
ous departments stationed abroad. For 
twenty-two years these representatives 
have served under a system of annual ap- 
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pointments. They now have a permanent 
status. Because American goods are sell- 
ing increasingly in nearly every foreign 
market, the importance of these repre- 
sentatives of our government has become 
clearer and clearer. Since 1905, we are 
informed by Dr. Julius Klein, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, when the first traveling group 
of foreign trade experts was authorized by 
Congress, the number of these specialists 
has steadily increased. These officers are 
charged with the duty of promoting the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
To this end they investigate and report 
on commercial and industrial activities 
and conditions in foreign countries. 
Under the terms of the Hoch Act, it is 
provided that these officers shall be ap- 
pointed after examinations held by the 
Secretary of Commerce, together with the 
Civil Service Commission. Furthermore, 
it is provided that they shall be regularly 
and sufficiently attached to the diplomatic 
service of the United States. With the 
exception of the absence of any provision 
for retirement, the act does for our com- 
mercial representatives what the Rogers 
Act did for the diplomatic service. If, as 
we understand, these commercial repre- 
sentatives are now given a diplomatic 
status, our government seems to have 
adopted one policy successfully stood for 
in a number of treaties by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 





HE Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

national Peace, according to the press, 
has invited thirty American newspaper 
editors to visit Europe as guests of the 
Endowment this summer. This appears 
to be Nicholas Murray Butler’s theory of 
“contacts” in operation. The purpose of 
the tour is, we are told, “to observe exist- 
ing economic, political, and social condi- 
tions” in European countries and to study 
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their institutions which are devoted to in- 
ternational association and co-operation. 
The party will sail from New York July 
16. They will visit London, Paris, The 
Hague, Berlin, Prague, Munich, and 
Geneva. They will return to New York 
October 3. We understand that some of 
those invited to constitute the party are: 

George McClellan Bailey, Post-Dis- 
patch, Houston ; 

Marshall Ballard, The Item, New Or- 
leans ; 

Arthur L. Clarke, The Mercury, San 
Jose, California ; 
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Thomas J.Dillon, Minneapolis Tribune, 
Minneapolis ; 

Douglas S. Freeman, 
Richmond ; 

Harold Goff, Deseret Evening News, 
Salt Lake City; 

C. C. Hamlin, The Gazette, Colorado 
Springs ; 

Wade H. Harris, The Observer, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; 

William Harrison, The 
Oklahoma City ; 

E. C. Hopwood, The Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland. 


News-Leader, 


Oklahoman, 
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THE CHINESE CRISIS 


HE crisis in China is proceeding to 

develop in both directions—+t. e., that 
of the civil war within the country and 
that of the Nationalist opposition to for- 
eigners. The Nationalist armies are con- 
verging on Shanghai and the interested 
foreign powers are continuing to 
strengthen their forces there. In the 
meantime the armed forces of the oppos- 
ing Chinese factions are gradually ma- 
neuvering for a decisive struggle. 


Declaration of Peking Diplomatic Body 


On February 25 the Diplomatic Body 
at Peking issued the following unanimous 
declaration regarding the International 
Settlement at Shanghai. A_ similar 
declaration has been issued by French au- 
thorities in regard to the French Conces- 
sion. 

In the light of military events which are 
at present taking place in the region of 
Shanghai, and which may at any moment 
have serious consequences for the safety of 
life and property of their respective nation- 
als, as was apparent from the bombardment 
of the 22d of February, the interested diplo- 
matic representatives feel compelled to recall 


that the International Settlement at Shang- 
hai, like other concessions in China, was 
established in virtue of regular agreements 
with the Chinese Government in order to 
make it possible for foreigners to reside 
there freely and to carry on their trade. 

In the course of party strife of which that 
region has been the scene, the authorities of 
the International Settlement have scrupu- 
lously abstained from favoring any of the 
conflicting parties involved, and, in spite of 
the difficulties of the situation, they are 
maintaining in that respect the strict neu- 
trality imposed upon them by the nature of 
the state of affairs thus established. 

The interested diplomatic representatives 
are thus warranted in expecting on the part 
of the Chinese authorities the observance of 
the same rule of conduct, and they look to 
the heads of armies involved to take all 
measures necessary to avoid incidents which 
would constrain foreign authorities them- 
selves to take measures indispensable for 
insuring the safety of persons and property 
of their nationals. 


Foreign Warships in Shanghai 


With the arrival at Shanghai on Febru- 
ary 25 of the British cruiser Caradoc, the 
number of British cruisers at that port 
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increased to six, the others being the 
Hawkins (flagship of Vice-Admiral Tyr- 
whitt), Enterprise, Carlisle, Durban and 
Vindictive. The destroyer Wivern, the 
gunboat Scarab, and the armed merchant 
ship Kia Wo are also there. 

The following warships of other powers 
are also at Shanghai: 

United States.—Pittsburgh (flagship), 
destroyers McCormack and Edsall, gun- 


boats Asheville and Sacramento, oiler 
Picos. 
Japan.—Tone, (flagship), cruisers 


Hirado and Tenryu, destroyers Kashi, 
Hinoki, Momo and Yanagi, Amatsukaze, 
Tokitsukaze, Isokaze and Hamakaze, gun- 
boats Ataka and Katata. 

France. — Jules Michelet, cruiser; 
Alerte, mine-sweeper; La Grandiere, gun- 
boat. 

Italy.—Libia, cruiser; Sebastiano Ca- 
boto, gunboat. 

Holland.—Sumatra, cruiser. 

Spain.—Blas de Lezo, cruiser. 

The total number of war vessels in the 
Shanghai port is thus 35, having in- 
creased by 14 in less than two weeks. 

Chang Tso-Lin’s New Policy 


Tn an effort to win popular support, the 
Political Commission of the Ankuochun, 
or “Country Tranquillizing Army,” of 
which Chank Tso-lin is commander-in 
chief, in an endeavor to make the plat- 
form of the party conform to popular 
ideas, puts forward the following recom- 
mendations: 

Development of the democratic spirit 
and opposition to oppression by force. 

Restoration of the national sovereignty 
and abolition of the “unequal treaties.” 

Improvement of economic conditions 
and co-operation between capital and 
labor. 

Encouragement of popular education. 

Enforcement of a system of local self- 
government. 

Reclamation of the frontiers and colon- 
ization of undeveloped areas. 

Preservation of the national sovereignty 
and characteristics. 

Readjustment of official morality and 
development of the morality of the people. 

This declaration brings Chang Tso-lin’s 
policy rather close to that of the more con- 
servative factions of the Nationalist move- 
ment. 
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Split in the Nationalist Ranks 


In the meantime there is developing a 
definite split between the more conserva- 
tive and the Communist elements in the 
Nationalist ranks. Though the “Red” 
laborers are still dominant in Canton, the 
power there is steadily being seized by the 
garrison commander, Li Chi-sen, and his 
police chief. At the last elections the 
Communists failed to secure :one seat 
upon the City Kuomintang Committee, 
and have since been trying to nullify the 
election, but the authorities have warned 
them to desist. 

The Communists have posted placards 
throughout the city attacking the Kuo- 
mintang generally and announcing the 
adoption of Communism. The police are 
most active, as they suspect that the 
“Reds” are planning a coup. 


Cantonese and Japan 


Another indication of this split is 
found in the arrival in Japan of Tsai 
Tien-chin, a member of the Canton Na- 
tionalist Executive, who has come to 
plead the cause of the Southern Govern- 
ment. He hopes to convince the Japanese 
that the Nationalist success does not in- 
volve any danger that Communism will 
be implanted in China. 

Besides desiring to allay Japanese fears 
of Soviet machinations, he wishes to make 
sure, on behalf of Chiang Kai-shek, that 
Japan’s policy of neutrality between the 
Chinese factions will be interpreted so as 
to prevent Chang Tso-lin from receiving 
indirect aid from Japan in the impending 
struggle. The Nationalists remember 
that a year ago, when one of Chang’s gen- 
erals revolted and almost captured Muk- 
den, his aim was frustrated by the meas- 
ures taken by Japan for the safety of the 
South Manchuria Railway. Owing to her 
interests in Manchuria, Japan is virtually 
obliged to intervene when the Manchurian 
railways are menaced. This motive does 
not operate in the present campaign. 

The Cantonese are taking considerable 
trouble to dispel the Japanese suspicions 
of Kussian activities. Tsai was preceded 
by a member of the Kuomintang, who saw 
influential people and made the interest- 
ing suggestion that the Cantonese would 
be glad to replace their Russian advisers 
by Japanese. 
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CAREERS OF PRINCIPAL 
CHINESE GENERALS 


OLLOWING is a sketch of the ca- 
reers of the principal leaders in the 
Chinese civil war: 


Chang Tso-lin 


Chang Tso-lin, a brigand in his youth, 
then the irregular ally of the Japanese 
against the Russians in Manchuria, next 
a regular officer in the service of the 
Chinese Government, which forgave him 
his past, is the bold, magnetic spendthrift 
and ruthless leader of the Manchurian 
army, which he has controlled since 1918, 
when he was made inspector general of 
the three provinces of Manchuria. He 
has played a leading part in the three 
chief Chinese civil wars. In 1922 he was 
defeated by the Peking Government, as- 
sisted by Wu Pei-fu and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
but his enemies did not follow up their 
victory. For three years he ruled Man- 
churia as an independent State, built up 
a powerful army, and in 1924, aided by 
the treachery of Feng, completely de- 
feated Wu and consolidated his influence 
in Shantung and as far as Shanghai. But 
Feng, who seized Peking in Wu’s rear, 
won the chief spoils of victory, controlled 
the central government, and, with Bol- 
shevist support, made ready to overthrow 
the Manchurian. 

A mutiny broke out in Chang’s army, 
but he suppressed it in a brilliant cam- 
paign, and then, aided by Wu, took Pek- 
ing by intrigue and by arms and com- 
pelled Feng to retire for a season to 
Russia. He then encouraged Wu to go 
south to meet defeat at the hands of the 
Cantonese, and is now in control of the 
greater part of northern China and of the 
Peking Government, while his armies are 
marching through Wu’s territory to re- 
take Hankow. 


Wu Pei-fu 


Wu Pei-fu, one of the more respectable 
Tuchuns, led large armies on behalf of 
the Peking Government in 1922, when he 
was victorious over Chang Tso-lin; in 
1924 when he was betrayed by Feng and 
fled to his province of Honan; and last 
year when he helped Chang against Feng 
and then went south from Peking against 
the Cantonese and was rapidly defeated, 
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owing to the treachery of his subordi- 
nates. A good soldier and convinced op- 
ponent of Communism, he is notoriously 
a bad judge of men. He seems at present 
to be content with offering an ineffectual 
resistance to the passage of Chang’s ar- 
mies through his reduced territories. Un- 
like most Tuchuns, Wu, it is believed, has 
not made money by warfare. 


Chiang Kai-shek 


Chang Kai-shek joined the Kuomin- 
tang early in life, but only became promi- 
nent in 1924, when he was appointed 
principal of the Whampoa Cadet School, 
where, with the assistance of “Red” Rus- 
sians, he trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers for the Nationalist 
armies. He then took the field against 
Sun Yat-sen’s rivals, defeated them, de- 
stroyed the Yunnan and Kwangsi forces, 
and soon made himself the leading figure 
in the “Nationalist” Government. Last 
summer he took the field against the 
North. His first success was in Hunan, 
where the local General Tang Sheng-chih 
went over to him; in July he took Chang- 
sha; the autumn was marked by his de- 
feat of Wu Pei-fu and the capture of 
Hankow and Wuchang. He then turned 
his arms against Sun Chuan-fang, and 
now threatens the Northerners near 
Shanghai and on the central Yangtze. 
His energy is notorious, but it is uncer- 
tain whether his strategy has not been in- 
spired by his chief military adviser. 

This is General Gallents, whose name 
cannot be found in any Russian army list 
and who is now believed to be an Aus- 
trian staff officer who was a prisoner of 
war in Russia and took service in the Red 
army in 1918. 


Sun Chuan-fang 


Sun Chuan-fang, the defeated Tuchun 
of Shanghai, is a Shantung man, 42 years 
of age, and a professional soldier, whose 
energy and ability made him inspector 
general of the south central provinces 
of Fukien and Chekiang in 1923. In 1924 
he engaged in campaigns against local 
generals, whom he defeated, and mastered 
Chekiang on behalf of the Peking Govern- 
ment. He took no real part in the winter 
campaign for Shanghai in 1924-25, but 
in October, 1925, made an arrangement 
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with Wu Pei-fu, who controlled the mid- 
dle Yangtze provinces, by which he was 
to drive Chang’s forces from Kiangsu and 
the city of Shanghai. Wu had few troops 
of his own and had to accept Sun’s terms. 
Sun, nominally allied with Feng Yu- 
hsiang, drove the Northerners, who were 
threatened by revolt, in Manchuria, from 
Kiang-su and part of Anhwei province. 
But, having done this he repudiated all 
his alliances, governed Kiangsu, part of 
Anhwei and Chekiang as an independent 
tuler, while he exercised control over 
Fukien. His rule was better than that of 
many of the Tuchuns, but his refusal to 
join the Cantonese, who coveted Fukien, 
involved him in a new war last summer 
as the associate of Wu Pei-fu. Deser- 
tions and propaganda eventually defeated 
him, as they defeated Wu. He was com- 
pelled to call in the Northerners, and the 
Shantung general, Chang Chung-chang, 
whom he expelled from Shanghai, is now 
his nominal ally, his real master, and will 
in all probability soon supplant him. 


Feng Yu-Hsiang 


Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian gen- 
eral,” first saw service in Tibet under the 
ruthless Chao Erh-feng. The collapse of 
Chinese power in Tibet was imputed by 
him not to Chao’s cruelties but to British 
intrigue, a circumstance wh ch no doubt 
explains his sympathy with the Bolshevist 
and anti-British propaganda. As divi- 
sional commander in Shensi and Honan 
he won a facile popularity among im- 
pressionable American missionaries by 
training his troops to sing Christian 
hymns on the march and by his cam- 
paigns against opium smoking and gam- 
bling. In 1922 he was transferred to 
Peking as army inspector, and his troops, 
whom he had trained and disciplined with 
unusual care, played the chief part in the 
defeat of Chang Tso-lin in that year. He 
now began to play a part in politics, and 
his resignation in June, 1923, brought 
about a coup d'état, after which he ob- 
tained a high military command on the 
Mongolian border. In 1924 he deserted 


his chief, Wu Pei-fu, in the second war 
with Chang Tso-lin, seized Peking, im- 
prisoned the President of the Republic, 
ejected the Manchu Emperor, and formed 
a provisional government. 


His pro- 
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Russian tendencies alarmed Chang Tso- 
lin, with whom he was nominally allied, 
and in the winter of 1925 he staged the 
unsuccessful mutiny in Manchuria and 
attacked Shantung. His victory at Tien- 
tsin was costly, and with the revengeful 
Wu threatening his flank his position was 
untenable. He resigned his command, re- 
tired to Moscow, and was there alleged to 
have studied the Bolshevist system. Last 
autumn he reappeared in northwestern 
China and is now apparently in command 
of a somewhat nebulous army, which was 
till lately contained by Wu Pei-fu’s forces. 
He has proclaimed his support of the 
Cantonese, but it is doubtful whether this 
support would be of much utility. 


UNIVERSITIES IN CHINA 


LL of the seventeen joint American 
A and British universities in China are 
commiited to the policy of Chinese ad- 
ministration and almost all to religious 
instruction being optional. According to 
a correspondent of the New York Times, 
the status of the foremost universities is 
as follows: 

The Canton Christian College, as al- 
ready reported, has accepted the imposed 
regulations of the Cantonese. 

Peking University has applied for 
registration with the Northern Govern- 
ment. 

Shantung Christian College at Tsinan- 
fu is reorganizing. 

Nanking University is prepared to re- 
organize and register. 

Chengtu is making application under 
the Northern regulations. 

Suchow, helonging to the Southern 
Methodists, has accepted the resignation 
of its venerable president, W. B. Nance, 
to be able to reorganize. 

Nanking Women’s College has not yet 
taken steps. 

The Shanghai Baptist directorate is di- 
vided, being under both the Northern 
and Southern American Baptist churches 
which disagree, the Southern standing for 
retention, the Northern for turning it 
over. 

St. John’s, which is the alma mater of 
more eminent Chinese than any other col- 
lege, refuses to go over. 
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Yale in China is closed. The trustees 
announced, from New Haven, March 17, 
that President Edward H. Hume, of Yale- 
in-China, has resigned. The statement 
said that Dr. Hume and the trustees had 
long felt that executive control of the col- 
leges at Chaigsha should pass into Chinese 
hands as early as possible, but the unfor- 
tunate events of the past few months have 
interrupted these efforts. It is hoped to 
renew them as soon as practicable. 


ITALY’S “CORPORATIVE 
STATE” 


ASCIST Italy is on the eve of mak- 

ing a daring social experiment—that 
of bringing into being the so-called Cor- 
porative State. In order to understand 
this experiment, it is necessary to keep in 
mind what constitutes the foundation of 
the Fascist doctrine, which may be thus 
defined: (a) The interests of all classes 
must be subordinated to the supreme in- 
terest of the State; (b) The interests of 
the employers, as much as those of the 
men, must be subordinated to the inter- 
ests of production; (c) The State has the 
right and the duty to intervene and to 
regulate all these interests. The indi- 
vidual] is thus to be absorbed in the Corpo- 
ration and the Corporation in the State. 
The new system is not yet in operation, 
but almost all the preparations for the 
experiment have now been made. 


Organs of the Corporative State 


The organs of the Corporative State 
consist of two great national confedera- 
tions, one of the employers and the other 
of the employees. Each of these bodies 
is composed of six federations: industry, 
commerce, agriculture, banking, sea and 
air transport, land transport. Then there 
are two federations which stand by them- 
selves: that of the free professional men 
and that of the handicraftsmen. The fed- 
erations are, in their turn, composed of 
innumerable territorial corporations rep- 
resenting the various categories. At the 
head of this vast organization there is the 
ministry of corporations, which is assisted 
by a national council of the corporations. 

This council is presided over by the 
minister (Signer Mussolini) and is com- 
posed of the under-secretary, the repie- 
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sentatives of the various ministries, the 
representatives of the two national con- 
federations, and representatives of several 
special bodies which develop a social 
activity in connection with labor. 


Control of the State 


The corporations are placed under the 
direct and constant control of the State, 
which, however, recognizes as legal only 
one union or corporation for every cate- 
gory. By means of this provision, Fas- 
cism considers that it evades the incon- 
veniences of the compulsory union and 
yet obtains the same results. In other 
words, the employers as well as the em- 
ployees of whatsoever category may form 
other free unions; but the State recog- 
nizes one body only, and, in order to re- 
ceive this recognition, it is enough that 
this body be composed of one-tenth of the 
employers or employees of a given cate- 
gory in a given district. The new law 
attaches no importance to the quantity 
of the members of a union, but to their 
quality, the first consideration being that 
they must be “sound” from the national 
point of view. The legally recognized 
union is, therefore, conceived as an elite 
of technical capacities and moral values. 
The following points should be noted, 
however : 

(a) Only recognized unions can nego- 
tiate collective contracts, which are ap- 
plicable also to those of the same cate- 
gory who are not members of the union. 

(b) Only the recognized union can go 
to the labor court, whose deliberations 
hold good for all those of the category, 
even if they are not members of the recog- 
nized body. 

(c) Those employees who do not join 
must pay the annual contributions to the 
recognized union. 

The State exercises its control over the 
recognized unions in three ways. It can 
dismiss the heads of the union (who are 
not elected by the members, but nomi- 
nated by the prefects); it watches over 
every action of the union; it may dissolve 
the managing committees and nominate 
in their place its commissioners. 


Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements up to now have 
had a moral rather than a juridical force, 
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and their defense was intrusted rather 
to the extralegal action of the profes- 
sional associations than to the law. 
The new law, instead, sanctions the an- 
nulment of the single agreements which 
establish working conditions inferior to 
those fixed by the collective agreement, 
and imposes the constitution of a guar- 
antee fund, to insure adequate compensa- 
tion for damages in case of violations on 
the part of the professional associations of 
the obligations assumed under the collec- 
tive agreement. Jn addition, the collec- 
tive agreements are compulsory also for 
those who do not form part of the nego- 
tiating associations. In this way the dif- 
ficulty that would be caused by employers 
who, in order to escape the obligations of 
collective agreements, remain outside the 
employers’ association is avoided. Com- 
pulsion under the new law is, in a word, 
general. 


Labor Courts 


With the object of avoiding conflicts 
between capital and labor, labor courts 
have been set up. A special panel of three 
magistrates (with two assessors, experts 
in problems of production and labor) is 
formed at each of the sixteen courts of 
appeal in the kingdom. The labor courts 
are competent in disputes which concern 
the application of collective agreements as 
well as those connected with demands for 
new conditions of labor. 


Prohibition of Strikes and Lockouts 


As a corollary to the establishment of 
the labor courts, there is a rule prohibit- 
ing strikes and lockouts. Very severe 
penalties are to be imposed on those who 
break this law. An employer who de- 
clares a lockout with the object of forc- 
ing his employees to agree to modifica- 
tions of their agreements is punished with 
from three months’ to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of from 10,000 to 100,000 
lire. In the same way three or more em- 
ployees who leave their work or “act in 
such a way as to disturb its continuity or 
regularity,” in order to secure better 
terms from their employers, get from one 
to three months, and ringleaders not less 
than one year’s or more than two years’ 
imprisonment, as well as a fine of from 
2,000 to 5,000 lire. Penalties are heavier 


for those who are employed in the public 
service or in services of public utility. 


The Labor Charter 


A “labor charter” is to be issued. It 
is to be a statement of the principles of 
the Corporative State. It will begin with 
a declaration of the rights and duties of 
labor, and will then state the principles 
of the laws protecting labor and of the 
laws relating to savings and to aid for the 
workers. Finally, it will enumerate the 
general rules governing the contractual 
conditions of labor. 

These, briefly stated, are the principal 
provisions of the new law of April 3, 
1926. Most of the new system exists as 
yet only on paper, which is natural when 
one considers the vastness and complexity 
of the work to be accomplished. On June 
28 the various very elaborate clauses 
which serve to interpret the law were ap- 
proved. On July 31 Signor Mussolini in- 
augurated the ministry of corporations. 
In the meantime the formation of the 
unions was begun. This work has not 
been easy. Many unions had to be created 
de novo. Others had to be adapted. The 
problem whether certain categories should 
be included among those of the employcrs 
or the employees was a serious one. 

The mezzadri (the parties to that char- 
acteristic system of Italian tenure, a co- 
partnership between landlord and tenant), 
who number over one million, engage in 
manual work and therefore should be clas- 
sified among the workmen; but as in their 
turn they employ laborers, they might also 
be considered as employers. Other doubt- 
ful questions arose in connection with the 
tailors, who, according to some, should 
have been placed among the tradesmen, 
and in the opinion of others among the 
manufacturers. The journalists were at 
first placed in the Confederation of In- 
dustry, but they protested and ended by 
being associated with the intellectuals. 
And how were those engaged in insurance 
to be classified? Up to quite recently they 
had always belonged to the manufacturers’ 
category, but in the end the opinion pre- 
vailed that they must enter the class of 
the bankers. Several questions of this 
kind have not yet been settled. 
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Work of Revising the Statutes 


The work of revising the statutes took 
time. It was necessary to see if the 
statutes of the existing associations were 
in harmony with the new law. In many 
cases it was necessary to redraft them 
and in other cases to modify them. The 
old Genera! Confederation of Industry 
had a membership of about 200 associa- 
tions, and the statutes of many of them 
had to be revised. Then the list of mem- 
bers had to be revised. Every member 
of a recognized union must, according to 
the new law, be of “good political con- 
duct from the national point of view.” 
Finally, a long time has been necessary 
for the formal recognition of the unions. 
A special ministerial decree, which is 
never issued without a careful examina- 
tion of all the necessary requisites, is 
necessary for every recognized union. 

This explains why the Fascist Corpora- 
tive State is still in course of construc- 
tion. Several months will be necessary 
before the new system will be in being. 
Up to the present the members of the 
unions have paid their subscriptions, but 
there is no sign yet of the work of the 
unions. The labor courts have not yet 
had occasion to work. In the contractual 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees, too, it cannot be said, generally 
speaking, that the new procedure has be- 
gun to be applied. 

Finally, another great problem is now 
being considered: that of the Corporative 
Parliament. The Chamber of Deputies, 
modeled on the English and French as- 
semblies, is destined to die. It appears, 
indeed, that the obsequies will be per- 
formed during the present year. Its place 
will be taken, so it is said, by a parliament 
in which the corporations will be repre- 
sented. But, so far, it is not clear what 
the functions of such a parliament will 
be, and how the corporative representation 
will be made. Only a single point seems 
certain: that in the Corporative State the 
electoral system will, at least in the first 
phase, be completely abandoned. 


FRENCH DEBT PAYMENTS 


REMIER POINCARE’S proposal 
for provisional debt payments to the 
United States and Great Britain pending 
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the final ratifications of the debt settle- 
ments did not pass unchallenged in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This proposal in- 
volves the payment to Great Britain of 
the annual amounts stipulated under the 
Churchill-Caillaux agreement, and the re- 
mitting to the United States Treasury of 
$10,000,000 per year, which, in addition 
to the $20,000,000 annual payments now 
being made by France on account of war 
stocks debt, would constitute the $30,- 
000,000 annual payments called for by 
the Mellon-Bérenger settlement. 


Criticism in the Chamber 


The criticism of the proposal came 
from M. Louis Dubois, former President 
of the Reparation Commission, who asked 
to be informed as to the implication of 
the provisional agreement made with the 
British Treasury. 

M. Dubois questioned whether the gov- 
ernment had the right to make such a 
payment, in view of the fact that the sup- 
port of the Chamber for the Caillaux- 
Churchill agreement was very doubtful, 
while in the case of the American debt 
a similar payment on account would be 
still less desirable, since it might suggest 
that France recognized the figure of the 
debt as fixed by the Mellon-Bérenger 
agreement. He doubted very much 
whether the nation was prepared to re- 
gard as a debt all the advances which had 
been made to France in the form of Lib- 
erty bonds. The conditions of the Mel- 
long-Bérenger agreement were, to his 
mind, “an incredible and unjust financial 
servitude.” 


M. Poincaré’s Explanation 


The Prime Minister found plenty of 
arguments to reassure M. Dubois, and 
succeeded in obtaining the approval of 
nearly all the Chamber except the So- 
cialists. 

He said that when he first came into 
office many people had pressed him to 
hurry on the ratification of the debt 
agreements on the ground that it was the 
only way to obtain foreign credits. He, 
however, had been of the opinion that 
France could recover without foreign 
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credits, and events had proved him right. 
Neither the British nor the American 
governments had ever pressed for ratifi- 
cation, but they maintained their claims 
and were clearly waiting for France to 
come up to the scratch. Obviously there 
was no stern necessity for the govern- 
ment to make this payment. There was 
little likelihood that the British Govern- 
ment would present its bill either this 
week or the next, but was it dignified for 
France to depend blindly on the patience 
of her creditors? 

M. Poincaré pointed out that the first 
provisional payment made last year by M. 
Péret had been made without the sanction 
of Parliament and had never been rati- 
fied. Yet no one had ever raised the slight- 
est objection. The treasury was now in 
a far better position to pay out sterling 
than it was in M. Péret’s time. So long 
as the settlement of the debt was not 
recognized, the interest was liable to go 
mounting up in yearly bonds which could 
be presented any time. As a matter of 
fact, Great Britain was entitled to de- 
mand to be paid immediately a sum far 
larger than £6,000,000. That happened, 
it was true, to be the exact amount of the 
second annuity foreseen in the Caillaux- 
Churchill agreement, but this did not 
mean anything, since Mr. Churchill had 
recognized in writing that the payment in 
no way bound the French Parliament to 
recognize either the figures contained in 
the agreement or the conditioins of pay- 
ment. 

M. Poincaré observed that he had also 
been reproached with not informing the 
Chamber of his intentions or asking for 
its authority. If he had done that, it 
would certainly have occasioned a debate 
on the whole question of foreign debts. 
He asked the Chamber if it thought seri- 
ously that it would be wise, in the cir- 
cumstances, to discuss that question in 
public. 

The approving applause which followed 
showed that the Chamber as a whole 
agreed with him. He added that he pro- 
posed to proceed in exactly the same man- 
ner with regard to the American debt. 
This would not bind the Chamber to ap- 
proval of the Mellon-Bérenger agreement. 
It would merely give it more time to con- 
sider it. 
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BRITISH WARNING TO RUSSIA 


N FEBRUARY 23 the British Sec- 

retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
addressed to the Soviet Government a 
strong note of protest against anti-British 
activities on the part of Soviet Russia. 
The note, transmitted through the Soviet 
representative in London, called attention 
to the fact that the relations between the 
British Government and the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics “continue no- 
toriously to be of an unsatisfactory na- 
ture”; and stated that the British Gov- 
ernment “requires” the Government of 
the U. S. S. R. to “refrain from interfer- 
ence with purely British concerns,” and 
to “abstain from hostile action or propa- 
ganda against British subjects.” Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain added that the British 
Government considers it necessary to 
warn the U.S.S. R. “in the gravest terms 
that there are limits beyond which it is 
dangerous to drive public opinion” in 
Great Britain, and stated that a con- 
tinuance of such acts as those of which 
he complains “must sooner or Jater render 
inevitable” the abrogation of the trade 
agreement, “the stipulations of which 
have been so flagrantly violated,” and 
even the severance of ordinary diplomatic 
relations. Three days later the Soviet 
Government transmitted through the 
British representative in Moscow a reply 
note, in which some of the accusations 
made in the British note were denied, 
while counter-charges were made against 
British official actions and utterances. 
The text of both of these notes will be 
found in the International Documents 
Section of this issue of the ADVOCATE UF 
PEACE. 


Debate in the House of Commons 


This exchange of notes evoked an inter- 
esting debate in both houses of Parlia- 
ment. In the House of Commons the 
attack against the government was led 
by one of the liberal leaders, Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair. He asked why, if Great 
Britain was rightly willing to risk so 
much for trade with China, she should 
not also risk much for a trade with Rus- 
sia, which over the last three years had 
been actually greater. Analysis showed 
that, though the adverse balance of trade 
with Russia was heavy, yet there was a 
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valuable export and entrepét trade, and, 
of course, as a free-trader, he contended 
that all imports evoked exports some- 
where. 

That was the practical case for main- 
taining relations. Unfortunately, its chief 
architect, Sir Robert Horne, had turned a 
mental somersault, and now sought to de- 
stroy his own work. Yet, said Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair, he could not expect, even in 
1921, cessation of propaganda from a 
government which incarnated world revo- 
lution. In fact, trade relations with the 
outside world were the best purge of Bol- 
shevism inside Russia. His view was that 
there was a joint front against Bolshe- 
vism as a political system in Great Britain, 
of which moderate Labor held the most 
active sector, and his complaint against 
the government was that by wasting their 
strength in purposeless reconnaissances 
against Bolshevists abroad they exposed 
the whole line to attacks by home-bred 
Bolshevists from the rear. His suggestion 
was to take up the hint in the Soviet reply 
to the note and enter into a new confer- 
ence. The combination of ultimata and 
inactivity could not go on; and since ac- 
tivity for war would be fatal, let it be ac- 
tivity for peace. 


Sir Robert Horne’s Reply 


Sir Robert Horne, who as a member of 
the Lloyd George Government was par- 
ticularly active in bringing about a trade 
agreement between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia, said, in his reply to his 
Liberal critic, that in his well-considered 
opinion the attempt which he had made in 
1921 to trust the Soviets and obtain work 
for British unemployed, though worth 
making, had failed hopelessly on both 
counts. Instead of receiving thanks, 
Great Britain had been singled out for 
attack by the direct efforts of the Soviet 
Government, by arms and propaganda in 
China, by money sent, in the guise of 
charity, to foster revolution in England. 
Trade with Russia was very small. The 
figures showed that, if the breaking off of 
relations affected trade, Russia would be 
the greater sufferer, but in fact the 
United States, which had always treated 
the Soviets with contempt, did a bigger 
trade than Great Britain. 

There remained only the possible effect 


on the European situation, but that had 
presumably been taken into account be- 
fore the Foreign Office dispatched their 
recent note. That note held the language 
of an ultimatum. It must be made one, 
if only for the sake of our prestige in the 
East ; otherwise it should never have been 
sent. 


Mr. MacDonald’s View 


One of the shades of Socialist opinion 
was stated by Mr. MacDonald and was 
not so pink as the House expected. He 
would have sent the note himself long 
ago, on the admitted ground that no coun- 
try should interfere with the domestic 
affairs of another; but he would have re- 
frained from preceding it with a competi- 
tion in ministerial insults, and he would 
not have included in it anything save 
quite specific complaints, such as had led 
to redress when made by Lord Curzon in 
1923. For example, he considered the 
anti-British activities of propagandist 
bodies inspired by the Soviet Government 
as fair subjects for the stiffest remon- 
strance. The difficulty was that the Brit- 
ish Government had been little better. 
They had never given the trade agreement 
a fair chance, unbalked by diplomatic 
offensiveness. Mr. Churchill had actually 
warned manufacturers that trade with 
Russia was risky. The “clear out the 
Reds” organization claimed to have in- 
fluenced Russian politics. The only way 
of removing motes and beams from both 
Russian and British eyes was a new con- 
ference and a new agreement. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Explanation 


The Foreign Secretary’s contribution to 
the debate was an explanation of the 
policy of “our friend, the enemy.” He 
said that, in face of a singular, consistent, 
world-wide attack on Great Britain, the 
British Government had made specific 
complaints and had never received satis- 
faction, not even in regard to those east- 
ern countries specially mentioned in the 
trade agreement. What was the use of 
negotiating a new one until the old was 
kept? All were agreed that it was daily 
violated. All were agreed that it merely 
embodied the elementary principles of in- 
ternational conduct. His answer to the 
counter-charges made in the Litvinoff 
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note was that they missed the point. 
Great Britain had never interfered with 
the internal affairs of Russia, nor striven 
to create combinations of States against 
her. The Soviets had done both. In 
Great Britain, orators and the press were 
free. In Russia they were not. 

Then came the crux of the speech, the 
answer to the question, “Why not react 
in deed against proved enmity?” The 
British policy was the consolidation of 
peace, and only deeds could prove its 
genuineness to those nations subjected to 
continual insinuations of British hypoc- 
risy. The repercussions of a sudden 
breach with Russia would be disturbing, 
particularly in eastern Europe. If the 
breach came, therefore, the responsibility 
of the Soviets must be beyond doubt. He 
did not explain these “weighty imponder- 
abilities” more clearly; nevertheless, the 
House cheered both the explanation and 
the final warning that the British note 
was the grant of one last chance to the 
Soviets to conform, by their deeds, to in- 
ternational decencies. 


Widespread Protests Staged in Russia 


Immediately upon the publication in 
Russia of the text of the British note, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party sent instructions to the provincial 
organizations to arrange mvetings in all 
industrial centers and separate factories, 
and also in peasant communities wherever 
possible, and to pass resolutions condemn- 
ing the “interference of the British Gov- 
ernment in our internal affairs.” The in- 
structions added that the resolutions were 
to be telegraphed to Moscow. 

Then the Soviet press began the record- 
ing of resolutions illustrating “a wave of 
spontaneous popular indignation among 
the workmen and the peasants of the 
U. 8.8. R.” The similarity of the text of 
the resolutions and of the speeches in 
Leningrad, Omsk, Baku, Moscow, Niko- 
laevsk, Kharkoff, Smolensk, and Tiflis— 
indeed, in all parts of the U. S. S. R— 
clearly showed, however, the artificial 
character of the protests, and Moscow sent 
instructions to the press to cease publish- 
ing details of the resolutions and speeches. 
Almost all the resolutions published de- 
manded “a worthy reply to the British 
Government’s impudent interference in 
the internal affairs of the U. 8. S. R.” 
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Attack by Trotsky 

Several of these indignation meetings 
were seized upon by prominent Commun- 
ist leaders as opportunities for attacking 
Great Britain. The most noted of these 
speeches were those by Trotsky, Stalin, 
Voroshiloff, and Radek. Since his degra- 
dation last autumn and expulsion from 
the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party, this is Trotsky’s first public speech, 
and although his theme was “Siberia,” he 
managed to introduce a great deal of anti- 
British abuse. 

Trotsky declared that Great Britain 
wanted Siberia, and the fact that Siberia 
was under the Soviet flag was due solely 
to the “progressive paralysis of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” Proud Europeans did not 
wish to become reconciled to the fact that 
the world’s economic axis was moving 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘The in- 
creasing economic importance of Asia in 
the world’s economy was the basis of the 
existing revolutionary situation in Eu- 
rope. The chief cradle for world hege- 
mony was China and Siberia, whose 
united common destiny no notes could 
hinder. 

Stalin stated that war with the U. S. 
S. R. would not come this spring or au- 
tumn, because its enemies were unable to 
fight the U. 8S. S. R. He did not expect 
Great Britain to sever relations. 

The Commissar for War, Voroshiloff, 
declared that the British Government was 
continuing to intrigue with the Border 
States, Poland, Lithuania, and others, 
against the U. S. S. R., but Great Brit- 
ain’s might was declining, and this ex- 
plained the convulsive efforts it was mak- 
ing against the rising power of the U. S. 
8. R. 

Radek said: “We hope England will 
understand that it is unwise to break with 
the U. S. 8S. R. and create a united battle 
front from Leningrad to Canton.” 


Anti-Imperialist Congress 


The Anglo-Rumanian diplomatic inci- 
dent was preceded by an _ interesting 
and important Anti-Imperialist Congress, 
staged in Brussels about the middle of 
February. At this Congress representa- 
tives of China, India, various African 
communities, etc., thundered much against 
British “imperialism” and organized a 
World Anti-Imperialist League. 
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COL. THOMPSON’S REPORT ON 
THE PHILIPPINES 


N THE spring of 1926 President Cool- 

idge sent to the Philippine Islands a 
personal representative to make a survey 
of the problems confronting the territory. 
This personal representative, Col. Carmi 
Thompson, has recently returned from his 
trip, and his report has been laid before 
Congress by President Coolidge. 











Political Probl Par t 


Colonel Thompson says at the outset: 


It became apparent to me early in my in- 
quiry that the political problem is the funda- 
mental problem in the Philippines. The po- 
litical and the economic elements of the situ- 
ation in the islands are so inextricably bound 
together that it will be impossible to bring 
about any economic development there before 
the political status of the archipelago has 
been settled finally or for a long time to 
come. 


The Philippines have vast natural re- 
sources, but will need capital and business 
energy from outside. But these essentials 
will not be forthcoming unless there is 
political stability. “Business in the 
islands,” says Colonel Thompson, “is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Not only is it im- 
possible to obtain new capital, but many 
existing investments are regarded as un- 
safe.” While uncertainty about the future 
and the hostility of the Filipinos, who fear 
exploitation, keep American capital away, 
the attempts of the government to carry 
on business enterprises and to deal in 
sugar, coal, and cement have been ineffi- 
cient and unsuccessful. Colonel Thomp- 
son paints a vivid picture of the backward 
economic state of the islands, where labor 
is emigrating to Hawaii or the United 
States or other countries, and 85 per cent 
of the land is still public domain, mostly 
original forest. Development is held up 
for want of revenue, which is small, be- 
cause there is nothing to tax. 

The report next discusses the present 
political situation, the sustained agitation 
for independence, and the deadlock be- 
tween the Governor-General and the legis- 
lature. Independence is at once ruled out 
as inopportune, since the Philippines at 
present “lack the financial resources neces- 
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sary to any independent government.” 
Most of the bonded indebtedness of the 
islands is held by Americans, who bought 
the securities relying upon American sov- 
ereignty over the islands: 

The financial weakness of the Philippines 
makes it almust a certainty thut these bonds 
would greatly depreciate in value should im- 
mediate independence be granted, and even- 
tually they might become worthless. If the 
payment of these bonds were made a pre- 
requisite to independence, the Philippine 
Government would have no means with 
which to redeem them. 


Trade Question 


Further reasons are then brought for- 
ward, the lack of homogeneity, the gulf 
between the upper and lower classes, the 
existence of eight dissimilar dialects, the 
bitter religious differences between the 
Christian Filipinos and the Mahomedan 
Moros, and the lack of public opinion. 
The report adds that American trade with 
the Orient, which has been expanding year 
by year, needs the Philippines as a com- 
mercial base. Independence would end 
the free trade privileges with the United 
States, without which the nascent indus- 
tries and the standard of living would 
collapse. 

Independence in fact is so clearly out of 
the question at present that the Filipinos 
really hope for no more than internal 
autonomy under the egis of the United 
States. This leads Colonel Thompson to 
consider the present deadlock between the 
Legislature and General Wood. No con- 
structive legislation has been possible, as 
the Filipinos have had no faith in the 
executive since the break in 1923; they 
have rejected General Wood’s recommen- 
dations and he has vetoed their bills. 
Colonel Thompson divides responsibility 
for loss between the two parties. The 
legislature has endeavored to encroach 
on the Governor-General’s powers, while 
the military advisers who have surrounded 
General Wood have introduced an alto- 
gether wrong atmosphere and made co- 
operation difficult. He says: 


The situation gives the Filipino leaders an 
opportunity to protest that the islands are 
under militaristic rule. 


On the whole Gen- 
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eral Wood is to be commended for his efficient 
conduct of affairs during his administration. 


The explanation of the military atmos- 
phere surrounding the Governor-General 
lies in the fact that since the occupation 
in 1900 the War Department has adminis- 
tered the islands. 

Civilian Control 

Colonel Thompson recommends the 
transfer of control to some civilian De- 
partment. To regain the confidence of the 
Filipinos a number of bills now pro- 
pesed should be dropped. Thus it creates 
suspicion when serious discussion is car- 
ried on of home rule for the Moros, though 
it would be breaking faith with them to 
place them under the Filipinos, and Fili- 
pino officials in the Moro provinces should 
be replaced by Americans. The measure 
of autonomy at present enjoyed by the 
Filipinos should be maintained and 
gradually extended. 

Of the economic possibilities, Colonel 
Thompson says that agriculture will be the 
principal occupation of the Filipinos for 
many years to come: 

Besides the principal items now raised, 
such as rice, tobacco, sugar, copra, and hemp, 
the Philippines, within a comparatively short 
time, should be able to supply the United 
States with a large part of its requirements 
of rubber, coffee, camphor, pineapples, lum- 
bang, hardwood lumber, and many other 
tropical commodities. 


The opinion is quoted of expert foresters 
that Philippine timber “is 100 years over- 
ripe and is now deteriorating, so that it 
should be cut and marketed in order to 
provide an opportunity for a new stand.” 
The production of rubber is declared to be 
potentially profitable, though there will be 
a scarcity of labor when it is grown on a 
very large scale. Colonel Thompson says: 

I believe, however, that for some time to 
come labor will enier the rubber territory 
from other parts of the island, and in suffi- 
cient quantity to produce from 75,000 to 
80,000 tons of crude rubber annually. This 
quantity constitutes about one-fourth of the 
annual requirements of the United States at 
the present time. 


R dations 





The report concludes with a table of 12 
definite recommendations : 
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First. That such steps be taken as may be 
required to re-establish co-operation between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Philippine Government. 

Second. That the granting of absolute in- 
dependence to the Philippines be postponed 
for some time to come; that this matter be 
considered at some future date, when the 
islands are sufficiently developed to maintain 
an independent government, and that in the 
meantime there be granted such further au- 
tonomy in the management of internal affairs 
as conditions may from time to time war- 
rant. 

Third. That the United States Government 
establish an independent departmeut for the 
administration of the Philippine Islands and 
other oversea territory. 

Fourth. That the Governor-General be pro- 
vided with the necessary civil advisers in 
order to relieve him of the present necessity 
of selecting such advisers from the United 
States army. 

Fifth. That Mindanao and Sulu should not 
be separated from the rest of the islands, but 
that American control be strengthened in the 
Moro country. 

Sixth. That the Federal Reserve system 
should be extended to the Philippine Islands. 

Seventh. That one or more Federal land 
banks should be established in the Philip- 
pines to provide loans at reasonable interest 
rates for the farmers, who now pay from 12 
to 30 per cent interest. 

Eighth. That the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture establish a _ sufficient 
number of experimental stations in the 
Philippine Islands to develop properly the 
agricultural resources of the islands. 

Ninth. That the fundamental law govern- 
ing the Philippines, known as the Jones Act, 
be not amended or changed at this time. 

Tenth. That the Philippine legislature 
should amend the Philippine land laws (with 
proper safeguards) so as to bring about such 
conditions as will attract capital and busi- 
ness experience for the development of the 
production of rubber, coffee, and other 
tropical products, some of which are now con- 
trolled by monopolies. 

Eleventh. That no amendments te made at 
this time to the Philippine land taws by the 
United States Congress. 

Twelfth. That the Philippine Government 
withdraw from private business at the 
earliest pussible date. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND BULGARIA 


Steady Improvement in Their Official Relations 
Justifies the Hope of an Ultimate Union 
By CAPTAIN GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


(With the threat of trouble from many 
quarters, Yugoslavia evidently holds to a 
positive program, one aspect of which is in- 
terestingly set forth in the following articles 
by one informed at first hand of the con- 
ditious——Tue EpIrTor.) 


HE distinct improvement in the rela- 

tions of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria in 
the last few months is subject for congrat- 
ulation, the more so as the conviction that 
the ultimate union of the two countries is 
the logical solution of their various politi- 
cal problems is, slowly but surely, gaining 
ground on both sides of the frontier. 

For more than half a century, Balkan 
problems and Balkan politics were one 
of the chief sources of anxiety for Eu- 
ropean statesmen. As long as the Turkish 
Empire held part of the Balkan Penin- 
sula in its grip and ground down a Chris- 
tian population numbering several million 
souls under its ruthless system of govern- 
ment, the whole country, from the Danube 
to the Adriatic, the Black Sea and the 
Aigean, was a huge powder magazine, in 
constant danger of explosion. This dan- 
ger was not, however, entirely due to the 
racial and ethnographical conditions in 
the Peninsula itself. The greatest dan- 
ger, in fact, came from without; from the 
jealousies of certain of the Great Powers, 
who hoped to fall heir to the territories 
of the Ottoman Empire, when the inevita- 
ble day of reckoning and dissolution came 
for the corrupt and reactionary govern- 
ment of the Sultan. 

The two Great Powers most closely con- 
cerned were Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
Ever since the defeat of the Dual Mon- 
archy by Prussia, in 1866, the German 
Government, to wean it from any thoughts 
of revenge, had encouraged it in its Near 
Eastern ambitions, the famous Drang 
nach Osten, the realization of which would 
naturally have entailed the subjection of 
the Balkan peoples and the seizure of 
Salonica. 





Russia’s policy, visualizing as it did the 
capture of Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles Straits, was diametrically opposed 
to the realization of Austrian ambitions. 
Russia had, further, the political support 
of her ally, France, while Austria had 
behind her the whole power and might of 
the German Empire. Great Britain’s 
policy was one of watchful waiting, ready 
to throw her weight against any side that 
might jeopardize her interests. 

Each of the rival Powers took one of 
the Balkan States under its wing, Austria- 
Hungary acting as patron and protector 
of Bulgaria, while Russia assumed a simi- 
lar réle vis-d-vis Serbia. Greece, the re- 
maining Balkan State, looked to Great 
Britain and France to support her inter- 
ests. It was these rivalries of the Great 
Powers which constituted the Balkan dan- 
ger much more than the enmities between 
the Balkan States themselves. There was, 
in fact, no Balkan problem which the lat- 
ter, if left to themselves, could not have 
settled, either by diplomacy or by force of 
arms. 

This they proved in 1912, when they 
formed the Balkan League, composed of 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, and declared 
war on the common enemy, Turkey. The 
brilliant victory they achieved, driving the 
Turks practically out of Europe and re- 
deeming the whole of Macedonia from the 
yoke of the Sultan, proved what they could 
accomplish by union and common effort. 
But this union in no way suited the Great 
Powers. On the contrary, this creation of 
a strong confederation, barring the route 
to the Near East, would have been a death- 
blow to the ambitions of both Austria and 
Russia. The Balkan powder magazine 
had to be maintained, ready to be “touched 
off’ when the interests of either of the 
rival groups called for that operation. 

Austria, therefore, began intriguing at 
Sofia to bring about a rupture between 
Bulgaria and her Greek and Serbian 
allies. So successful was the Vienna Gov- 
ernment in this, that at midnight, on June 
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28, 1913, the Bulgarian army treacher- 
ously turned its guns on its allies. 

The Serbian and Greek armies, furious 
at this treacherous attack, not only de- 
fended themselves with vigor, but took 
the offensive in their turn and drove the 
Bulgarians from position after position. 
Bulgaria’s difficulties became her enemies’ 
opportunity. Rumania, which for years 
had claimed the Dobrudja Province, put 
forward a categorical demand for its ces- 
sion and, when this was resisted, mobil- 
ized her armies and marched on Sofia. 
Turkey, too, saw an opportunity of sav- 
ing something from her defeat, mobilized 
her forces anew, and recaptured the terri- 
tory she had lost, right up to Adrianople. 
Thus menaced from all sides, with Ser- 
bian, Greek, Rumanian, and Turkish 
armies converging on her capital, Bul- 
garia “threw up the sponge” and sued for 
peace. A month later the Treaty of 
Bucharest was signed. By this treaty Bul- 
garia lost the Dobrudja province and the 
greater part of the territory which would 
have fallen to her as the result of the vic- 
tories of the Balkan League over Turkey. 

But Germany and Austria had suc- 
ceeded in their aim. They had broken 
up the Balkan League and sown fresh 
seeds of hatred in the Peninsula, by which 
they intended to profit when the moment 
for the long-expected European conflagra- 
tion should have arrived. The Balkan 
powder magazine had again been fully 
charged and only needed the application 
of the match to bring about the explosion. 

Germany and Austria were of opinion 
that the moment for this was reached in 
August, 1914. Taking advantage of the 
crime of Sarajevo as a pretext, Austria 
applied the match and the Balkans, and 
with them all Europe, went up in explo- 
sion—the World War and all that it en- 
tailed. Serbia was aided by the Entente 
Powers, Bulgaria joined Germany and 
Austria, while Greece, for three long years, 
maintained a doubtful neutrality, but 
always with a strong bias in favor of 
Germany. It was only in 1918, thanks to 
the influence of M. Venizelos, that a 
change took place in her policy. King 
Constantine was deposed and Greece 


finally took the field on the side of the 
Entente Powers. 

Then came the final victory of the lat- 
ter, the Peace Conference and the new 
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distribution of power and territory in the 
Balkans. The Serbo-Croat provinces of 
the Austrian Empire rallied to Serbia, 
and Yugoslavia, a new European Power, 
with a population of 13,000,000 souls, 
came into being. Bulgaria, as the result 
of her treason vis-a-vis the Entente Pow- 
ers (up to twenty-four hours before she 
joined the Central Powers the Sofia Gov- 
ernment kept assuring the Allies that she 
was coming in on their side), was shorn, 
at Paris, of all further power to do harm. 
She was forced to disgorge the Dobrudja 
province she had taken from Rumania 
during the war, had to restore western 
Thrace to Greece, and had to consent to 
a rectification of her frontier with Serbia. 
At the same time her army, by the Treaty 
of Neuilly, was reduced to 12,000 men. 

By this redistribution of power and ter- 
ritory, the Balkan question, as the powder 
magazine of Europe, has ceased to exist. 

There is now no longer any danger of 
an explosion there such as would inevita- 
bly drag in other Powers and start a fresh 
European conflagration. Yugoslavia, with 
her population of thirteen millions, com- 
pletely dominates both Bulgaria, with her 
population of five millions, and Greece, 
with about the same number. Cut off 
from the outside world by Serbia, Ru- 
mania, and Greece, Bulgaria could not ob- 
tain munitions to carry on a war of any 
duration. There is, therefore, no possi- 
bility of a war between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria or one between Yugoslavia and 
Greece. War implies a certain equality 
in the forces engaged which now no longer 
exists. Bulgaria could put only 12,000 
men in the field. Yugoslavia could, if 
necessary, easily arm half a million. There 
might, of course, be an armed clash be- 
tween Bulgaria and Yugoslavia if the 
raids on south Serbian territory by armed 
bands of Comitadjis, organized on Bul- 
garian soil, should persist. But this 
would, as the forces of the two countries 
are at present organized, be a mere “oper- 
ation of police.” Such a war between the 
two States would be about the same as a 
“war” between the United States and 
Nicaraugua, Guatamela, or any other 
small South American republic. 

If Bulgaria had in 1915 joined the En- 
tente Powers, this satisfactory change in 
the Balkan situation would not have taken 
place. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
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fact that Bulgaria deceived the Entente 
Powers and threw in her lot with Ger- 
many and Austria is today subject for 
congratulation, however differently the 
Allies may have felt about it in 1915, at 
the moment of her treason. For if Bul- 
garia had been also an ally of the Entente 
Powers, she would have had to be put 
on an equal footing with Serbia and 
Greece when the peace conditions came to 
be settled. As the military mission the 
Allies had mapped out for Bulgaria, if 
she had joined them as an ally, was the 
march on Constantinople, her armies, at 
the conclusion of the war, would have 
been in possession of both eastern and 
western Thrace, right up to Tchadaltcha. 
She would probably have demanded in ad- 
dition the retrocession of the Dobrudja 
province, wrested from her by Rumania in 
1913, together with a large section of 
Macedonia. 

The result would have been the creation 
of a Greater Bulgaria, little inferior in 
size and strength to her Yugoslav neigh- 
bor and completely able to dominate 
Greece. There is little doubt that under 
these circumstances she would have 
claimed and seized Salonica. In other 
words, the Balkan powder magazine would 
have been reconstituted and would have 
been more dangerous and more liable to 
explosion than ever. 

Fortunately for the world peace, Bul- 
garia “backed the wrong horse” and must 
now forever renounce their former ambi- 
tion of dominating the Balkans. At the 
same time there is little chance of the 
little kingdom of five million souls being 
able to flourish and prosper permanently 
as an independent State. There is, how- 
ever, a solution of the problem, and that 
is a union with Yugoslavia. 

This idea, as I have said, is gaining 
ground, slowly but surely, on both sides 
of the frontier. The activities of the 
Comitadjis bands are really a proof of 
this, as they are the last efforts of the Bul- 
garian ultra-nationalists and “die-hards” 
to prevent the growth of good will on both 
sides such as would pave the way for 
union. They feel that union with Yugo- 
slavia is “in the air,” and have therefore 
redoubled their efforts to maintain the 
discord between the Sofia and the Bel- 
grade governments. When the union will 
become a fait accompli no man, of course, 


can say. The Serbiar peasants have not 
forgotten Bulgarian ruthlessness during 
the three years of military occupation, 
while many of the older Bulgarians cannot 
bring themselves to realize that their for- 
mer dream of hegemony of the Balkans 
must now join the limbo of things that 
were. 

But time may be counted upon to do 
its work. A new generation is growing up 
which did not witness the horrors of the 
World War, and the passions engendered 
by that period of strife are gradually dy- 
ing down. The day that Yugoslavia, with 
the consent of the Bulgarians, absorbs 
them in King Alexander’s kingdom, thus 
extending it from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, a new power wil] have arisen 
in the Balkans, able to hold in check the 
ambition of any power to dominate the 
Near East. The Slavs will once more be 
installed, as they were centuries ago, as 
the “Guardians of the Gate,” barring the 
route to any movement, either from the 
east or west. 


THE ITALIAN DEMAND FOR 
COLONIES 


By 
THE REFERENCE SERVICE, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY IN PARIS 


‘*r TPON the shores of the African Sea 

Rome imprinted the most glorious 
centuries of her history. It is fate that 
brings us back to this land, and no one 
can prevent the realization of our unfal- 
tering decision.” (Extract from Signor 
Mussolini’s speech in Tripoli, April 13, 
1926.) 

“Yes. There is in Italy a problem of 
freedom not yet solved—that of the free- 
dom of fifty million Italians.” (Extract 
from speech by Undersecretary of For- 
eign Affairs Grandi, in behalf of Musso- 
lini, at the sitting of the Chamber on May 
19, 1926.) 

Last April Signor Mussolini made a 
visit to the Italian colonies in northern 
Africa. Upon his return and on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of the foundation 
of Rome, a “Colonial Day” was celebrated. 
Both events attracted world-wide interest 
and served to bring into prominence the 
present position and aims of Italy as a 
colonial power. 
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The visit to Tripoli in fact may be 
heralded as the dramatic beginning of the 
new Italian colonial policy. In the words 
of an Italian journal, this voyage may 
be considered as the “introduction to Ital- 
ian colonial history which lies altogether 
in the future. Fifteen warships will sail 
the sea which our ancestors called nostrum 
and which washes far and diverse lands, 
but all marked by the imperishable im- 
print of Rome; this warlike convoy will 
escort ‘Il Duce’ of New Italy, of Italy, 
who, without boasting, but with the deter- 
mination which is her own right, demands 
her place in a badly divided world.”* On 
this occasion Mr. Mussolini himself de- 
fined the policy of the new Italy: “If I 
advance, follow me; if I retreat, kill me; 
if I die, avenge me!’? 


Present Colonial Empire 


Italy was late in entering the colonial 
arena. Subject to a long period of for- 
eign domination and unified as one State 
only in 1861, the other powers had already 
seized the most valuable “backward areas.” 
Still a little meat remained to be picked 
from the colonial bone. Between 1869 
and 1885 Italy occupied Eritrea, a colony 
on the Red Sea; between 1885 and 1892 
she took over Somaliland, a little farther 
south and facing the Indian Ocean. Trip- 
oli and Cyrenaica, bordering on the Med- 
iterranean Sea, were conquered in 1911, 
after a war with Turkey. The island of 
Rhodes and the Dodecanese Islands were 
occupied at the same time and still are 
under the Italian flag. Jubaland, which 
lies between British Kenya and the 
Italian Somaliland, was secured from 
Great Britain by treaty in 1925. 

Summarized, Italian activity as a co- 
lonial power may be stated as follows: 


Area (in Popu- 

Colony square miles) lation 
EN Gg ce aac Gasman 350,000 570,700 
DINE a ciieas ne aww an 230,000 229,700 
DR a ckeeenuneasinene 45,435 405,681 
Somaliland and Jubaland. 154,000 650,000 


1 Tevere, quoted in Le Temps, April 9, 1926. 
*Speech on April 9, 1926. 
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Altogether, the Italian colonies in 
Africa embrace some 849,420 square miles 
(including Jubaland), an area somewhat 
larger than the American States of Texas, 
California, Idaho, and Kansas. They 
have a population of over one and one- 
half millions, of which about 50,000 are 
Italians. 

Though the Italian colonies are thinly 
settled, there is little likelihood of their 
being populated by emigrants from Italy. 
It is estimated that during the next ten 
years some 100,000 settlers could go to 
Tripoli and 160,000 to Cyrenaica.* Eri- 
trea and Somaliland furnish an outlet only 
for a limited number of officials. All in all, 
then, it may be estimated that the present 
colonies will absorb some 300,000 Italians 
during the next ten years. But Italy’s 
excess of births over deaths totals 461,- 
600 (census of 1924) yearly, or at this 
rate of increase in ten years 4,616,000. 
What is to become of this surplus? 
Southern France has already nearly 
reached the saturation point with its many 
Italians. Only 3,845 can enter the United 
States yearly. Because of living condi- 
tions, Signor Mussolini is reported pri- 
vately to regard an Italian emigrant to 
most parts of South America as a dead 
Italian. Then, in his words, “I am not 
an enthusiastic partisan of emigration. It 
is a sad and sorrowful necessity which 
Italy can only accept. But after all emi- 
gration is nothing but the pauperization 
of the people themselves. Only the strong- 
est, the most daring, and the most coura- 
geous emigrate.”* 


The situation thus presented has been 
quite impressed upon the Italian mind. 
Somewhat naturally invidious compari- 
sons have been drawn with more fortunate 
countries. 

At the beginning of the war the popu- 
lation and area of the colonial powers in 
relation to their possessions stood roughly 
as follows: 


?See article by Mr. Tomasso Sillani (edi- 
tor of Rassegna Italiana) in Le Messager 
Polonais, July 10, 1926. 

*Speech before the Italian Senate on May 
28, 1926. 
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Britain..46,184,800 314,377 50,530,238 9,012,152 
France. .39,601,599 536,464 35,857,603 9,389,971 
Italy... .35,845,048 286,682 1,578,000 1,758,609 
Germany.67,812,000 526,335 11,549,705 2,662,300 
Belgium. 7,490,411 39,451 15,000,000 2,365,000 
Portugal. 5,547,708 88,740 8,763,121 2,072,964 
possessions 


But in 1914 a war for which African 
possessions were in no little part at the 
roots broke out. The Allied powers began 
almost immediately to plan a division of 
the German colonial empire in Africa. 
Before she entered the war, Italy put 
through the London Pact of October 16, 
1915, whereby she was to receive the 
Turkish province of Adalia.® Later, by 
the St. Jean de Maurienne Agreement of 
April, 1917, she was to obtain the Ana- 
tolian zone of Adalia, Konia, and 
Smyrna—a claim confirmed by the trip- 
artite agreement between France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, signed on August 10, 
1920. In Africa she was to secure all 
the rights and privileges belonging to the 
Sultan in Libya. Finally, the London 
Pact stipulated that: 


In the event of France and Great Britain 
increasing their colonial territories in Africa 
at the expense of Germany, those two powers 
agree in principle that Italy may claim some 
equitable compensation, particularly as re- 
gards the settlement in her favor of ques- 
tions relative to the frontiers of the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland, and Libya 
and the neighboring colonies belonging to 
France and Great Britain.* 


At the peace conference in 1919, how- 
ever, Italian colonial ambitions were not 
treated kindly. The table given above did 
not change one bit in Italy’s favor. In- 
stead, the German colonial empire was 


*For maps, see The Mosul Question, being 
Bulletins Nos. 9 and 10 published by the Ref- 
erence Service on International Affairs. 

*Parliamentary paper, Miscellaneous No. 
7 (1920), Cmd. 671. 
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divided between three of the Allies in the 
following proportions: 


Area acquired 


Country (square miles) Population 
Great Britain ...... 417,540 4,972,401 
South Africa ....... 822,400 237,000 
TE: cciga wana 188,382 8,518,569 
BE. nw akevctons 19,000 ca. 5,000,000 


“Thus to the present,” states Signor 
Mussolini, “despite written pacts and sol- 
emn promises, we have had to fight, to 
discuss for months and even for years in 
order to secure for Italy the modest coio- 
nial compensation of Jubaland—a mere 
90,999 square kilometers of territory, 
which gives Italy the oasis of Jarabub,’ 
which we happily occupied just in time; 
which gives Italy peaceful and permanent 
possession of all the Dodecanese : 
which has given back Fiume to Italy. 


78 


The Present Status in Africa 


As matters now stand, the Italian co- 
lonial ambitions remain unfulfilled. Emi- 
gration for Italy, as for Japan, is a prob- 
lem that cannot be postponed decade after 
decade. It appears to be taken for granted 
that the emigration problem cannot be 
solved by Italians going into areas con- 
trolled by other powers. But, if Italy is 
to control the desired areas where she 
wants to expand, what move will she take 
to secure them? And what are the 
colonies that are so much desired ? 

The Italian-British exchange of notes 
in December, 1925, gives one indication 
of colonial ambitions. By the terms of 
this exchange of notes the two countries 
established their respective spheres of ex- 
clusive economic interest in Abyssinia. 
The advantage to Italy, Abyssinia being 
willing, is evident. A railway line run- 
ning from the frontier of Eritrea to the 
frontier of Italian Somaliland, that is, 


™Treaty signed July 15, 1926. Parliamen- 
tary paper, Italy, No. 1 (1924), Cmd. 2194. 
It may be mentioned here that an agreement 
signed September 12, 1919, in force since 
November 12, 1924, fixed the frontier between 
Tripoli and the French possessions in Africa, 
this being the French fulfilment of the Lon- 
don Pact. 

® Speech before the Italian Senate on May 
28, 1926. 
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traversing almost the center of Abyssinia, 
would serve two purposes: it would link 
up two Italian colonies which are now 
separated and it would, as a natural conse- 
quence, increase Italian influence in Abys- 
sinia in general. At present the only 
railway there runs from Addis-Abeba, the 
capital of Abyssinia, to Djibuti, the capi- 
tal of French Somaliland, on the Gulf 
of Aden, below the Red Sea. 

Hostility on the part of the Abyssinian 
Government might prevent the realization 
of Italian dreams. But the press recently 
carried an item about discussions with the 
object of placing Kenya, now British ter- 
ritory, under an Italian mandate. 

Kenya borders on Italian Somaliland 
and the entire southern frontier of Abys- 
sinia. It is thinly settled, but highly suit- 
able for colonization purposes. The area 
is 245,060 square miles, about the size of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The popula- 
tion totals some 10,000 Europeans, 23,000 
Asiatics, and about two and one-half mil- 
lion natives. According to a British Gov- 
ernment report in 1925, this sparsely peo- 
pled territory “includes some of the rich- 
est agricultural soils in the world, mostly 
in districts where the elevation and cli- 
mate make it possible for Europeans to 
reside permanently.” ® This colony could 
cattle, etc.—and at the same time furnish 
a certain outlet for Italian emigrants. 

A cession of this nature would not be 
an act of pure generosity on the part of 
Great Britain. The colony could be 
handed over to Italy as a mandate under 
the League of Nations. The British Gov- 
ernment could continually bring up any 
question relating to Italian administra- 
tion. Further, an iron-clad agreement 
protecting British interests would be 
signed before any transfer was effected. 

The positive results for Great Britain 
can be stated briefly. Because of the vul- 
nerability of her long seacoast, Italy is 
naturally dependent on British foreign 
policy. Italian control over Kenya would 
strengthen British control in the Red Sea, 
thereby increasing the hegemony of the 


* Report of the East Africa Commission, 
Cmd. 2387. 
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Italian colonies in that area. In particu- 
lar, the British Government would wel- 
come Italian influence there, in the event 
of a transfer of the British mandate over 
Tanganyika territory to Germany, as 
means not only to appease German colo- 
nial ambitions, but also directly and indi- 
rectly to preserve the peace of Europe. 
Kenya is to the north of Tanganyika 
territory. 


Other Colonial Fields 


So much for the present status and pos- 
sibilities of a colonial redistribution in 
Africa. It is not to Africa alone, how- 
ever, that Fascist Italy is turning her 
land-hungry eyes. Syria, now under 
French mandate; Smyrna and Adalia, 
promised to Italy in 1917, but Turkish 
territory to date; Albania, a supposedly 
independent State across the Adriatic Sea 
from Italy—these are the areas which are 
to be considered. 

The pretensions of Italy to these terri- 
tories have been well stated by Signor 
Armando Mussolini, brother of the Italian 
dictator and editor of the Popolo d’Italia, 
the most important and semi-official Italian 
newspaper now being published. In an 
interview *® with the foreign editor of 
the A. B. C., a Madrid newspaper, he 
stated thus the Italian dreams: 


There remains, as I said, the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean; there also remains 
the Turkish Empire of old—e. g., Albania— 
a comparatively rich country, possessing oil, 
while we are in great need of both oil and 
coal. Albania could be exploited, and she 
has hardly one million inhabitants. 

Then there is Syria. France will never 
colonize Syria, for she has no exportable 
surplus population. 

Again, there is Smyrna, which could be 
ours now. It was promised to us in 1916, 
at St. Jean de Maurienne, but we assigned 
our rights to the Greeks, who have lost it. 

Here is Adalia, where we have actually 
landed, but Nitti has renounced our claims 
to it. 


Published in the Sunday Express (Lon- 
don), April 25, 1926. 
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We are indispensably in need of expansion. 
This is not imperialism and it is equally not 
a caprice. What are we to do with our sur- 
plus population? 

I realize that we have arrived at the con- 
cert of the great powers somewhat too late, 
when all the colonies have been already 
divided. 

But this does not mean that the apportion- 
ing of colonies could rot be revised. 

We must have colonies; we must have 
territories suitable for colonization. I can 
only repeat what I have already told you: 
it is not a hobby of ours, neither a caprice, 
nor even imperialism. It is simply the in- 
stinct for survival. 

Special mention can well be made of 
Italian influence in Albania. The pres- 
ent territorial status of that country is 
supposed to be guaranteed by the League 
of Nations. By a so-called treaty of 
friendship and neighborly relations, but 
what is really considered to be a treaty 
of alliance, establishing an Italian pro- 
tectorate over Albania, as signed on No- 
vember 27, 1926, however, Italian control 
was seemingly substituted for League con- 
trol. Financial control over Albania has 
already been established by treaty. As 
yet Albania is believed not to have re- 
ceived the loan to be granted in accord- 
ance with that agreement, but is, never- 
theless, required to meet interest pay- 
ments on it. Albanian customs receipts 
are not sufficient to meet the interest on 
the loan not received, so the Albanian 
Government has faced a difficult situation. 
Finally, gold is being drained out of the 
country and Italian-printed paper money 
substituted." 

Given financial control, which is al- 
ready well established, and political con- 
trol, as provided for in the treaty of No- 
vember 27, it may be said that Italy has 
virtually attained one of the objectives 
outlined by Signor Armando Mussolini. 
Securing Turkish territory, however, 
would be more difficult of attainment. As 
shown by the Turco-Italian war of 1911 
and the decisive defeat of the Greeks in 
1922, in the very areas desired by the 





“Based upon information received from 
correspondent resident in Albania. 
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Italians, it is not an easy matter to invade, 
and, above all, to hold, Turkish territory. 


The Present Status and the Future 


As matters now stand, Italy is bargain- 
ing for more territory in Africa. Her 
influence is likely to increase in Abyssinia. 
She may secure additional territory from 
Great Britain in the same area. A sale 
of the Portuguese colonies might result 
slightly in her favor. No other African 
acquisitions seem possible. France may 
permit Italians in Tunis to keep their 
nationality, but, despite the greater num- 
ber of Italians than Frenchmen living 
there,’? she would hardly listen to any 
proposal to give up this protectorate. 
Acquisitions of Turkish territory appear 
to be out of question. There remains 
only the case of Albania, which has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

Because of the frequent comparisons 
made in Italy between the colonial needs 
of France and Italy, it is hardly to be 
wondered that France has become alarmed. 
A statement by Mr. Francesco Coppola 
in the Tribuna on January 4, 1926, is 
typical. “Italy, with a rapidly growing 
population, already superior to that of 
France,'* has a homeland equal to about 
half of the French territory. Besides, 
she is poor in raw materials, alimentary 
as well as industrial. And her colonies, 
possibly twenty times less than the French 
colonial empire and a hundred times less 
than the British Empire, are likewise 
pocr in raw materials and offer few pos- 
sibilities for settlement. Thus Italy’s re- 
sources are insufficient as the population 
increases. With emigration meeting with 
restriction in almost every country and 
with industrial development limited be- 
cause of the lack of raw materials, Italy 
will be menaced in the very near future 
by a formidable amount of unemployment 
and misery which might bring the most 
serious social and political consequences 
for Italy first and then for Europe.” To 


“There are 84,800 Italians and 54,475 
Frenchmen in Tunis, according to a census 
taken in 1921; 89,215 Italians and 71,020 
Frenchmen, according to a provisional state- 
ment based on the census in 1926. 

4% By the last census Italy has 42 million 
inhabitants; France has approximately 39,- 
200,000. 
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escape from this intolerable situation, 
states Mr. Coppola, Italy must acquire 
her own raw materials and outlets for 
colonization—a colonial empire like that 
of France and England. finally, Mr. 
Coppola attributes the present bitterness 
felt by Italians concerning the colonial 
distribution to their exclusion at the 
Peace Conference, and later when the 
mandates were distributed. The evil then 
done will, he hopes, be remedied by 
“peaceful means.” 

Granted that no further colonial ac- 
quisitions are forthcoming, will Italy re- 
sort to war to obtain them? The question 
is one that comes up repeatedly. The 
German press generally says yes. The 
Italian press, which can print only what 
the government desires, is sufficiently 
bellicose. The French press, which real- 
izes that only by a successful war against 
France could Italy hope to obtain what 
she demands, has taken the issue seriously 
only on a few occasions. 

One of these occasions is the present 
moment. Troops are concentrated on the 
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two sides of the Alps. Cabled dispatches 
dealing with French-Italian relations are 
now (December 8-9) being censored by 
the French Government as in time of 
war. Dispatches to papers in France are 
being delayed. The press in general is 
inquiring if Italy’s demand for a place 
in the sun is to be asserted by non-peace- 
ful means.** 

One relevant aspect of possible difficul- 
ties with France enters into negotiations 
which have been going on for some time 
between Italy and Germany. A treaty of 
friendship with Germany would protect 
a weak flank in case of difficulties else- 
where. The entire question of Italian co- 
lonial ambitions must in the end be placed 
in its highly complex setting, which in- 
volves the whole treaty system of post-war 
Europe. 


4 See L’Qiuvre, December 6 and 7, 1926; 
L’Intransigeant, December 10, 1926; L’Hu- 
manité, December 9, 1926; L’£cho de Paris, 
December 9, 1926 (article by André Piron- 
neau). 


ONE PART OF THE PEACE PROGRAM 


By HON. JOHN J. McSWAIN 


Member of Congress from South Carolina 


HE problem of peace, like all ques- 

tions where the factors are human, is 
many-sided. There is no single specific 
to cure the social ill called war. I am 
offering the following thoughts on one 
aspect of the case, especially at it relates 
to the “will to peace”: 


The Constitution of the United States 
has been universally appraised as the high- 
est perfection of wisdom yet attained 
among the fundamental documents of gov- 
ernment. Many particular parts have been 
singled out from time to time for special 
consideration and commendation. I do 
not remember ever to have seen any par- 
ticular discussion of the wisdom and sig- 
nificance of having lodged the power to 
declare war in the Congress. Among all 
the older nations of the world the power 
to declare and commence war had been 


lodged exclusively with the executive 
power, so that kings and emperors had 
made war, from time immemorial, to suit 
their own interests, ambitions, or whims, 
and consulted the representatives of the 
people, if any there were, only after the 
commencement of war, in order to pro- 
cure the financial resources wherewith to 
carry on such war. 

But the erection of the American Re- 
public of Republics, the commencement of 
a great Federal State in this Western 
Hemisphere, had as a background the fun- 
damental conception of the Declaration of 
Independence, that “governments rest 
upon the consent of the governed,” and 
exist to secure the life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the people. Therefore it was but 
a logical application of this fundamental 
premise that the Constitution makers 
should propose, and that the people in 
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their several State conventions should ac- 
cept, a constitution that lodged the war- 
making power in all the representatives of 
all the States. 


The People, Through Congress, Declare War 


The President alone conducts diplomatic 
relations with other nations, but the Presi- 
dent can make treaties only by and with 
the consent of two-thirds of all the Sena- 
tors. This was a hitherto-unthought-of 
limitation upon executive power. It had 
therefore been conceived as preposterous 
that the people’s representatives should 
have a veto power in the making of treaties 
between the royal rulers. But this limita- 
tion of power is constantly in the minds 
of Presidents and their executive advisers 
in the negotiation of treaties and, doubt- 
less, has ever been a wholesome and re- 
straining influence. Though the Presi- 
dent is unrestrained in conducting inter- 
national affairs, yet he must and does feel 
constantly the restraining check that his 
international policies cannot be enforced 
with physical power in war without the 
approval of both houses of Congress. But 
the principle runs further still back. 

The President must calculate upon re- 
ceiving the approval of an overwhelming 
majority of the individual citizens of the 
Republic. It is constantly in his think- 
ing that members of Congress must respect 
and heed the wishes and feelings of their 
constituents. The President remembers 
that members of the House of Representa- 
tives are all elected every two years, and 
that one-third of all the Senators are 
elected every two years. Therefore, the 
President must be so cautious and prudent 
in handling international situations as to 
feel sure that the same will be approved by 
a clear majority of the people. If the 
President fails to take these fundamental 
conceptions into consideration, and rushes 
headlong and unadvised into complications 
with foreign countries that can be settled 
only by use of physical force, he may find 
himself greatly embarrassed by failing to 
receive the support of the Congress, and be, 
therefore, compelled to retreat from his 
diplomatic predicament. 


No Aggressive War by America 


This particular lodgment of the war- 
making power in the hands of the repre- 
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sentatives of the people insures our nation 
against a policy of aggression. The Con- 
stitution makers all knew, from either per- 
sonal experience or close observation, the 
horrors and demoralizing and destructive 
attributes of war. But they were wise men 
and realized the forces that had been 
operating upon mankind and among na- 
tions since long before the beginning of 
recorded history. Our forefathers, who 
laid the foundation of this government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, well knew the ambitions and cov- 
etousness that from time to time seize the 
rulers and ruling classes of nations. 
Wisely, therefore, did they lodge in the 
central Federal Government the sole and 
exclusive power of declaring, conducting, 
and concluding war. 

Many powers of sovereignty were left 
and some still remain with the several 
States. But, in the interest of the general 
welfare and common defense, the war-mak- 
ing power was placed with the one govern- 
ment that represents all the people of all 
the sections. This Constitution conferred 
upon the Federal Government not only the 
power to declare and carry on war, but the 
power to “raise armies,” and the power to 
“support armies.” The Constitution like- 
wise conferred on this central government 
the power to “provide a navy,” and to 
“maintain a navy.” There is far-reach- 
ing significance jn these words, to “sup- 
port an army” and to “maintain a navy.” 
They imply more than enlisting men and 
building ships. They imply the power to 
acquire by the exercise of the supreme and 
absolute sovereignty that must rest in any 
nation to take whatever physical resources 
and materials may, in the judgment of the 
Federal Government, be necessary for the 
proper “support” of that army and for the 
proper “maintenance” of that navy. 


No “Veto” by the People after War is Declared 


Some have argued that, while the Con- 
stitution says that Congress may “raise 
armies,” it means that it may only open 
recruiting stations and offer compensation 
and, by a beating of drums and waving of 
flags, try to induce men to volunteer to 
enter the Federal army. It has been 
argued that to confine the raising of 
armies to the volunteer system would be 
a wise and salutary restraint upon Con- 
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gress in declaring war, so that the people, 
by refusing to volunteer could virtually 
“veto” a declaration of war by Congress. 
But the Supreme Court of the United 
States has in several cases solemnly and 
unequivocally sustained the power of Con- 
gress to reach, with supreme and sover- 
eign hand, and “take,” by selective-serv- 
ice draft, such human instrumentalities, 
either men or women, as the Congress may 
in the exercise of its power declare to be 
essential to the raising of armies in order 
to provide for the common defense. 

By the same reasoning, by the same 
inescapable logic, it must follow that the 
power to “support” the armies thus raised 
is unlimited and unrestrained and may be 
exercised at the uncontrollable discretion 
of Congress. It therefore remains only 
for the Congress, with the approval of the 
President, to say how these armies, raised 
to defend the nation’s life, shall be sup- 
ported. 


Power to “Take” War Supplies 


Heretofore the usual policy of the gov- 
ernment in the supporting of armies has 
been the “volunteer system.” People have 
been begged and cajoled into buying bonds 
essential to finance armies in the field. By 
the same reasoning it has been argued 
that to leave the supporting of armies upon 
this volunteer basis would amount to leav- 
ing with the people the “final veto power 
on war.” Congress may declare the war, 
and may, by a selective-service draft, so 
formulated as to produce the least disloca- 
tion in the industrial and social life of 
the nation, take those persons that may be 
best spared from the homes and the farms 
and the factories and the professions of 
the nation ; yet, after the armies have been 
“raised” and are in the field and are at 
the front and are facing the foe, they may 
be totally paralyzed by the failure of the 
people back home to “volunteer” sufficient 
funds to continue the fight. Such con- 
templation sickens the heart of the genu- 
ine patriot. The same power that gives 


Congress the right to “take” the man from 
his family and from his farm and from his 
factory gives Congress the right to “take” 
such of the produce of the farm and such 
of the product of the factory as may be 
necessary to “support and maintain” the 
soldier in camp and in field and in trench. 
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Prudence and Caution in Declaring War 


As Americans we believe in and insist 
upon freedom of opinion and freedom of 
expression of opinion, either by mouth or 
by the press. ‘There should ever be the 
amplest discussion in Congress and in the 
country before war is commenced. All 
groups of opinion should be tolerantly 
heard. The President and the members of 
Congress should solemnly contemplate all 
the possible consequences of an entry into 
war. They should patiently and prayer- 
fully seek to avert war. Only actual de- 
fense of our physical integrity or of our 
national principles and honor, which are 
more than life itself, should ever provoke 
us to war. God has been good in gather- 
ing some of the choice pioneer spirits from 
many nations and planting them upon this 
new continent, free from the traditions 
and customs of the feudal nations, and in 
permitting them to develop here a civiliza- 
tion unrivaled in power and in variety in 
all the annals of time. The President 
and the Congress should and do contem- 
plate the fact that the nations of the whole 
world are becoming so interrelated by com- 
merce and communication as to make it 
practically impossible to localize war. The 
war from 1914 to 1918 is universally de- 
scribed as the World War, and yet it may 
be fairly concluded that its vast propor- 
tions will be far exceeded by the next 
clash among the nations. Like a prairie 
or forest fire, when once the fury of war 
commences no limits can be set, no bounds 
prescribed, no time fixed, and no measure 
set. 


War, Once Declared, Binds Each and All 


But, after all voices have been heard in 
the nation, after the President, with full 
realization of the responsibility, has pro- 
nounced the situation such that war alone 
is the answer, after the Congress, con- 
scious of direct responsibility to the people 
shall have declared war, then, in my 
humble opinion, the case is foreclosed, 
judgment has been rendered, the matter 
has had its day in court; and henceforth 
no man dare deny his individual obliga- 
tion to contribute to the utmost limit of 
his power, either by direct participation 
as a soldier, or by direct contribution to 
the material and financial support of the 
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army and navy. From the very moment 
that Congress, representing all, declares 
war, it binds every citizen, whatever may 
be his private and individual judgment of 
the merits. It becomes the law of the land, 
and henceforth the only course for every 
person is to help to fight it through. There 
must be no “vetoing” of this war-making 
power in Congress. If adequate volunteers 
do not rush to the colors, the country may 
“command” her sons and daughters and 
“compel” them to go. If adequate re- 
sources are not voluntarily contributed, 
then by the same power, for the same pur- 
pose, the Congress can “take” whatever 
the army and navy may need in order that 
the full force of the military power may 
be exerted. 


Just Compensation for All Property Taken 


But we are reminded that one part of 
this very same Constitution, to wit, the 
fifth amendment, declares that private 
property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation — therefor. 
When properly understood, the fifth 
amendment offers no obstacle to the war- 
making power of our government. 

It does not provide that private prop- 
erty shall never be taken for a public pur- 
pose, but merely prescribes that payment 
shall be made therefor. Such provision is 
wise and just. It would be manifestly 
unfair to take one man’s factory or one 
man’s railroad or one man’s coal mine or 
one man’s farm or one man’s steamboat 
and use the same in carrying on war and 
make no adequate compensation for the use 
thereof, while other citizens, under equal 
obligation to help carry on war, have their 
factories or their railroads or their coal 
mines or their farms or their steamboats 
untouched and unharmed. But the fifth 
amendment does not say that the prop- 
erty shall be paid for “before” its use, and 
merely provides that at some time “just” 
compensation shall be made. Therefore, 
in the emergency, whatever property is 
needed may be taken and taken instantly, 
and thereafter just compensation made, 
and that compensation must be “just” not 
only to the owner, but also “just” to the 
public that pays. “Justice” means fair- 
ness and reasonableness under the circum- 
stances. Therefore, justice requires that 
no fabulous, fictitious, and inflated war- 
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time prices shall be paid for property taken 
and used. The same principle was applied 
in making just compensation for “man 
power” during the recent World War. 
Congress had prescribed the monthly pay 
for soldiers to range from $30 a month 
upward. But after the war good con- 
science and justice, not legal obligation, 
declared that such compensation was in- 
adequate and, after much discussion, Con- 
gress passed legislation to adjust and pay 
additional compensation for the services of 
the soldiers. There was no constitutional 
obligation to do this. 

Congress may draft the soldiers without 
providing one single cent of compensation, 
even during the period of service. But 
would Congress do such an unjust thing? 
Members of Congress know that they are 
answerable to the soldiers, und under our 
system of government the voice of the 
people is finally supreme. Therefore, the 
provisions of the fifth amendment merely 
vonform to the ideals of republican institu- 
tions and demand a just exercise of the 
war-making power. 


Equalize Burdens of War Through “Power 
to Tax” 


But Congress has another power, un- 
restrained, unlimited, both in war and in 
peace, and this power may be exercised to 
insure justice in distribution of the bur- 
dens of war. It is the power to levy and 
collect taxes. It is a fact that many do 
not realize, that about 40 per cent of the 
revenue raised and expended by our gov- 
ernment during the period of the recent 
war was raised by taxation. Many con- 
servative and experienced and well-in- 
formed men who had intimate contact 
with the administration during the war 
have expressed the opinion that if there 
had been no inflation of prices, if a peace- 
time average of prices had been maintained 
by force of law during the war, the money 
cost of the war would have been reduced 
by at least one-half. The average price 
level of all commodities during the World 
War was nearly two and a half times the 
average peace-time price. Bringing these 
two facts together, we find that if prices 
had not become so much inflated we could 
have financed the war merely upon the 
taxes that were collected and without the 
issue of a single bond ; and if we had done 
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so, we would have been today debt free 
and would not have a mortgage in the 
form of bonds upon the earning power of 
the people of this country aggregating 
more than $20,000,000,000 that will re- 
quire the labors of two or three genera- 
tions to discharge. 


No Drafting of Laborers 


There has been much confusion of 
thought and much loose and ill-considered 
utterance in connection with the subject of 
what is commonly described as “universal 
draft,” and “universal mobilization,” and 
“drafting of wealth to make war,” and 
other phrases of like import. Some, with 
sweeping and irresponsible generalization, 
have declared that the whole nation, with 
all her resources, must be instantly mili- 
tarized, that martial law must prevail 
everywhere, and that men and women, old 
and young, even children, with all that 
they have, must be considered as in one 
mighty camp, subject to military disci- 
pline, to do and to give whatever those in 
authority may direct. Some have leveled 
their anathemas at men who labor with 
their hands and have heretofore received 
wages of 8 and 10 and 15 dollars a day for 
work as civilians, while soldiers were suf- 
fering and dying in the trenches at a dol- 
lar a day. Others have directed their 
maledictions at the wholesalers and fore- 
stallers and engrossers and speculators and 
manipulators who cornered the market for 
essential commodities and demanded and 
received fabulous prices and profits, be- 
came millionaires in a day, and thus capi- 
talized and commercialized the calamity of 
war and grew rich out of the necessities 
and sacrifices and sufferings of the nation. 

I feel compelled to say that progress in 
the direction of legislation, looking to a 
fairer and more just and more equal dis- 
tribution of the hardships and inconveni- 
ences and sufferings of war, has been de- 
layed by reason of the excessive claims and 
demands of some of the advocates of such 
legislation. Personally, I believe it would 
be unwise and imprudent and imprac- 
ticable to undertake the conscription and 
militarization of manual laborers, whether 
for use upon shipbuilding or housebuild- 
ing or road building or factory work- 
ing or farm working or elsewhere. It is 
my belief that only the fighting forces 
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and those agencies directly contributory 
thereto, such as medical, quartermaster, 
etc., should be taken from the civilian 
population by selective-service draft. To 
do otherwise would greatly dislocate, and 
might paralyze industry, mining, and agri- 
culture. The military authorities would 
not and could not know how to distribute 
the workers among the factories and 
farms. The psychological factor must not 
be ignored. Human beings are not ma- 
chines. They have feelings and thoughts. 
There are limits beyond which they will 
not endure. The overwhelming majority 
of the people must first be convinced that 
a war is just and worthy of any sacrifice, 
even death, and then, when it is declared, 
public opinion, as well as force of law, 
will compel the acquiescence of any small 
dissenting minority into conformity with 
the plans and efforts of the nation to raise 
and support and maintain the armies and 
navies. 


No Militarization of Industries 


In like manner, enthusiasts and idealists 
have maintained that all the material 
property and all the financial resources of 
the nation must be instantly poured into 
a mighty national war hopper, there to be 
employed as military experts may deter- 
mine necessary in the conduct of war. 
Such a proposition is preposterous to prac- 
tical minds. The men who in peace time 
have built and operated industries can 
operate them more efficiency in war than 
army officers can. They know how to 
manage labor in order to get the most 
satisfactory results. If all property were 
appropriated and commandeered and 
dumped into the war machine, of course, 
there would be no incomes to be taxed, and 
consequently no source of revenue where- 
with to pay that just compensation re- 
quired by the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


A Sane Program of Justice 


Then, what is a fair and reasonable 
program for the conduct of war so as to 
bring about a more just and equal distri- 
bution of the burdens of war? We be- 
lieve that the war is the whole nation’s 
business. It is not the affair merely of 
those in the army or the navy. The 
soldiers and sailors have no more at stake 
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than the civilians back home. The war is 
everybody’s business. If the cause of the 
war is not such as to justify a contribution 
to the limit of his qualifications and 
capacities and resources by every citizen, 
then we ought not to be in the war, and 
Congress should carefully consider this 
aspect of the problem before declaring 
war. But this equalization cannot be 
theoretically and mathematically exact and 
ideal. 

It is a practical world we live in, and 
war is an abnormal condition and fortu- 
nately very occasional and temporary, and 
should be so conducted as to result in the 
minimum of dislocation and demoraliza- 
tion of the existing order of things. There- 
fore, in addition to the exercise of the 
power of drafting soldiers and sailors by 
selective service; and in addition to the 
power to commandeer and take necessary 
physical property without delay, subject 
to consequent compensation, there are two 
outstanding measures that should be taken 
at the outbreak of another war. We should 
have our minds made up in advance on 
these matters and, if possible, the outlines 
of general legislation should be placed 
upon the statute books now and we should 
not wait until the heat and excitement and 
the tumult of war in order to legislate. 
The first of these is the stabilization of 
all prices. This can and must be done by 
the fiat of law. Only the emergency of 
war could justify such an artifical and un- 
natural mandate. 








Stop Profiteering by Stabilizing Prices 


The stabilization of prices as contem- 
plated by those familiar with the details 
essential to carry out this program of 
seeking to equalize the burdens and incon- 

: veniences of war is not price fixing as 

. ordinarily understood. It does not mean 
picking out different commodities and pre- 
scribing by statute the prices for which 
the same may be sold. But it does mean 
taking the prices of all commodities as 
they are found and ascertained to prevail 
in a free market at a fixed date, say, 90 
days before the declaration of war, and 
prescribing that the prices so prevailing 
shall be observed in transactions between 
citizens and in transactions of citizens 
with the government. 

This is fair and just. The price of any 
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commodity is a relative matter, econom- 
ically considered. The real price is the 
quantity of commodity or service that must 
be given for a given commodity or the 
quantity of service or commodity that may 
be received for a given commodity. The 
excuse made during the war for the 
pyramiding of prices was that the raw ma- 
terial and labor, rent and interest, and 
other factors going into other commodities 
had risen and were continuing to rise, and, 
in order to meet these rises, the prices of 
manufactured articles must be raised. In 
turn, labor contended that what it had to 
buy and the rents it had to pay had gone 
up, and it must have more wages. The 
merchants claimed that not only had com- 
modities advanced but store rents ad- 
vanced, clerk hire advanced, and taxes ad- 
vanced, so that they must increase prices. 
These retail prices again, in their turn, 
affected the wages of the laborers and the 
prices of raw materials. So this vicious 
circle swung rapidly around, rising con- 
stantly higher and higher, to the terrific 
peak of more than 250 per cent of normal 
prices. The stabilization of prices will 
eliminate such excuses for price boosting, 
and the result will be equality and fairness 
to all parties concerned. 


“Pay-as-you-fight” Program 


The next step that practical men, bent 
upon seeking, so far as possible, the ideal 
of justice among all citizens in the duty 
to make and carry on war, is to under- 
stand in advance that taxes, heavy taxes, 
burdensome taxes, will be imposed to meet 
the current expenses of the war. The 
slogan should be, as far as possible, to 
“pay as you fight,” so that as the soldier 
sacrifices time and blood and life in carry- 
ing on at the front, the taxpayer back 
home, conducting his business, living with 
his family, shall contribute from his sub- 
stance the material things necessary to 
satisfy the current demands of the fight- 
ing forces. 

The issue of bonds to finance the war 
should be reduced to a minimum, if not 
entirely eliminated. Undoubtedly, the 
tremendous inflation of credit and cur- 
rency and prices during the World War 
was due in part to the stupendous issue of 
bonds. These bonds were largely carried 
by being floated at the banks and the 
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credit and currency of the people were al- 
most doubled. But some may protest that 
to stabilize prices would eliminate war 
profiteering, and to eliminate bond issues 
would prevent inflation, so that there 
would be no unusual stimulus to business 
and, in fact, there might be an apparent 
stagnation, thus resulting in a diminution 
of incomes which, in turn, would result in 
a diminution of income taxes and, if the 
war should be financed as fought, taxes 
might be so heavy as to amount in fact 
to a capital levy. That chain of argument 
is considered by its makers as reducing 
the pay-as-you-fight proposition to an ad 
absurdum. But I refuse to be frightened 
by the thought of even a capital levy in 
order to carry on war. At most, it can 
but mean that a very small percentage of 
the existing capital reserves of the people 
shall be taken for the extraordinary and 
urgent needs of the government in time 
of war. 


Human Life Higher Than Material Property 


Does not the man at the front, and all 
those under arms co-operating with him to 
make his fight effective, submit to a capi- 
tal levy to a very real and even terrific de- 
gree? The best part of the assets and 
capital of the young man is his body, his 
health, his time—yea his life. In order to 
defend the nation, in order to make it 
secure to every man and woman within its 
bounds, in order that all may equally en- 
joy the blessings of this nation, the strong- 
est and best of our young men are called 
out to give, in unstinted measure, the 
riches and vested rights of health and 
strength and life. 

Is it fair, is it just, is it in conformity 
with that fundamental American concep- 
tion of equality of rights and equality of 
obligations, that some of our citizens 
should be called upon to give their all to 
defend the nation’s rights and life, and 
others, at the same time, be not called 
upon to make a sacrifice of a small propor- 
tion of accumulated capital? 1 recall 


these words from the inaugural address 
of President Warren G. Harding, March 
4, 1921: “There is something inherently 
wrong, something out of accord with the 
ideals of representative democracy, when 
one portion of our citizenship turns its 
activities to private gain amid defensive 
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war, while another portion is fighting, 
sacrificing, or dying for the national de- 
fense.” 


Justice a Factor in National Defense 


To make effective such a program tend- 
ing toward a just and fair distribution of 
the burdens of war is the greatest step in 
the scheme of national defense. It will 
mean that all the resources of the nation 
will be directed instantly upon the out- 
break of war to the making and gathering 
of such a combination of human, material, 
and financial resources as must be well- 
nigh irresistible. Further, it will mean 
that, among the men who are fighting and 
directing, among those sacrificing and suf- 
fering, there will not rankle that sense of 
injustice and of unfairness at the thought 
that others are not only escaping from the 
obligations of such a service, but are actu- 
ally commercializing the nation’s needs, 
and profiteering upon the nation’s peril. 
There is an inherent and indefinable con- 
sciousness in every human breast of what 
is just and fair and right. Education may 
clarify its definition, but can neither create 
nor destroy its existence. 


“Pay as You Fight” and No Profiteering 
Insures Prudence 


While this program of invoking all the 
resources of the nation to co-operate in 
one combined effort of war when war is 
inevitable insures military efficiency, yet 
it is at the same time one of the surest 
guaranties that our nation will never em- 
bark upon an aggressive and unjust war. 
We are a peace-loving people. We know 
that we may best accomplish our mission 
to build up a great Christian civilization 
for the blessing of our own people and to 
serve as a shining example to all others 
only while peace prevails. But we are 
vividly conscious of our obligation to the 
ideals of the Republic. We feel that these 
ideals can only be achieved under con- 
ditions of undisputed national security. 
Much as we love peace, and will insist to 
the limits of patience upon its preserva- 
tion, yet, as a practical people knowing 
the plain lessons of history and the teach- 
ings of bitter experience, we refuse to live 
in a fool’s paradise and to bury our heads 
in the sands of a false sense of security. 
But the program here outlined, of no war 
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profits and of heavy war taxes, will prove 
an efficacious deterrent to the rash and ill- 
considered agitation of chauvinists and 
militarists. It will compel certain great 
financial interests that control the mighty 
metropolitan dailies to think carefully and 
to speak mildly in crucial times. If the 
capital that controls newspapers knows 
that it cannot profit and may suffer some 
of the burdens of war, it will be cautious 
and prudent in editorial utterances. The 
man on the street who knows that he is 
unfit by age or physical infirmity to bear 
a soldier’s part in war, will restrain his 
tongue and no longer agitate for war if 
he realizes that he must contribute of his 
substance, even to the point of sacrifice, in 
order to carry on the war. 


Righteous War of Defense 


With all selfish motives of pride and 
profit by war eliminated, with the hysteria 
and delirium of war excitement checked 
and restrained by the thought of heavy 
financial burdens, we may feel sure that 
one motive, and one motive only, may ever 
impel the good people of this great Re- 
public to take up arms against another 
nation. That motive will be the defense 
of either the physical integrity or of the 
international rights of the nation. With 
a war caused by and based upon such a 
condition, with a situation confronting all 
the people, that means either supine sub- 
mission to a foreign will or fighting in de- 
fense of the nation’s rights and life, there 
can be no question but that any war de- 
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clared by Congress will be a just war. 
Being just, being righteous, being backed 
by the heart and conscience of the over- 
whelming majority of the people, the law 
of selective service for human beings and 
a law to prevent profiteering by the stabili- 
zation of prices and to require the equi- 
table contribution of the sinews of war by 
those having capital will not be a heartless 
mandate to compel the sullen obedience of 
the people to a harsh war program, but 
will be merely the legal measure of what 
all the people will cheerfully do to defend 
the nation’s cause. 


A New American Slogan 


Therefore, are we not justified in ad- 
vancing one step further in the crystalli- 
zation of national ideals into well-remem- 
bered phrases that express the heart and 
soul of Americanism? For more than 125 
years American citizens of all sections and 
of all parties have acknowledged that the 
essence of American institutions finds a 
voice in the phrase: “Equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” ‘To that 
incomparable expression of the peace-time 
policies of our nation, let us now, while 
the lessons of the late war are still fresh 
in every mind and heart, write upon the 
statute books of this Republic laws look- 
ing toward the equalization of the obliga- 
tions and hardships of war, and phrase 
this other epitome of the American war- 
time policy thus: “Equal burdens and 
equal sacrifices for all and special privi- 
leges and special profits to none.” 


ESPERANTO FOR THE STUDENT TOURIST 


By HENRY W. HETZEL 
President, Esperanto Association 


fh tourist agency, as an institution, 
should be an important instrument 
for peace. An already extensive and still 
growing business of conveying sight-seers 
to distant countries is responding to a 
widening interest in the world and to the 
increased prosperity (at least here in our 
country) that makes possible the gratifi- 
cation of the wanderlust. Not all the 
travel has been for ordinary sight-seeing, 
however, especially in recent years. One 
interesting feature of the large volume of 


travel to Europe has been the increasing 
number of parties who take their vaca- 
tions abroad for serious study; to meet 
people prominent in politics, social move- 
ments and education. To such travelers, 
beautiful mountains and lakes, city 
streets, majestic cathedrals, and magnifi- 
cent art gallaries are of only secondary 
or incidental importance. To such per- 


sons Europe is chiefly a mosaic of minds 
and a complex of tendencies. In a word, 
the accent is on the human side. 
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Naturally, in any country other than 
the British Isles, language difficulties 
arise to some extent. For example, when 
the tourist students assemble in Toynbee 
Hall, London, to hear some noted publi- 
cist tell of recent economic developments 
in Great Britain, our Americans hear 
the message in their own mother tongue. 
When, however, the party visits the Sar- 
bonne in Paris or the University of Berlin 
to hear the distinguished statesman or 
scientist, the language difficulty that arises 
is a real one. The American students are 
not primarily linguists; out of the whole 
party—possibly all college-trained men 
and women—not one-third can follow ac- 
curately the speech in French or German, 
and the number is much smaller of those 
who can follow both. When it is con- 
sidered that such a study journey may 
extend over countries where four or more 
different languages are native, and that 
scholarship or eminence in public affairs 
seldom parallels high linguistic ability, we 
realize that the selection of lecturers will 
usually result in some unhappy compro- 
mise, such as a second-rate scholar talk- 
ing poor English—either that or an igno- 
minious resort to translations, which 
are always unsatisfactory to the degree 
that they have to do with technical or 
much-involved subjects. 

Man’s ingenuity is only equalled by his 
patience in the face of imagined inevita- 
bility. The race had existed for many 
thousands of years before anyone, seem- 
ingly, had given thought to the world-lan- 
guage problem, other than to express a 
pious hope that it would find a solution 
in some far-in-the-future millennium. 
With most people the premise of always- 
has-been has ever pointed with convincing 
certainty to the conclusion of always- 
will-be. The idea of a world language has 
always been regarded as something vision- 
ary, quixotic, and “too good to be true.” 
Meanwhile, the trouble, always a serious 
one, has become more acute as civilization 
has advanced. There is not only more 
communication, but more ways of com- 
municating. Every invention of man for 
the spread of intelligence brings up the 
problem anew and with greater urgency 
demands a solution. In recent years the 


three outstanding causes of the greater 
thought given to the problem of an inter- 
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national language have been the increas- 
ing number of world conferences, the 
growing volume of commercial exchanges 
and tourist travel, and, lastly, the radio. 
Yet essentially the problem is all one; the 
world will not tolerate separate solutions— 
for the spoken, the printed, the telegraphed 
or the broadcast word. 

In spite of the doubters, an interna- 
tional auxiliary language is a possibility, 
as is proven by the already attained suc- 
cess of Esperanto, a neutral, synthetic 
speech, easy to learn, and yet so ingeni- 
ously contrived as to make possible the 
fullest and most accurate expression of 
thought. It is not our purpose here to 
speak of its exceedingly simple structure, 
the absolute uniformity of its pronuncia- 
tion by whatever Esperantist spoken, its 
already-attained use in international ex- 
positions, its approval by chambers of 
commerce, statesmen and educational au- 
thorities, and the recognition given to it 
by the League of Nations and other inter- 
national institutions. Each of these 
points would make an interesting story 
in itself. For our present purpose let 
us consider the help that Esperanto gives 
the tourist. 

The “Universala Esperanto-Asocio,” 
with headquarters in Geneva, has a “dele- 
gito” or consul in each of about one thou- 
sand places in Europe and the rest of the 
world. It is the duty of these officers to 
render gratuitously every possible assist- 
ance to the foreign visitor. By this means 
the tourist is directed (and even con- 
ducted) to his hotel or pension, given as- 
sistance in buying his railway ticket, 
checking baggage, or passing customs in- 
spection. He may be conducted to the 
points of interest, the best shops, where, 
by the help of the “delegito,” he may be 
saved from the extortions to which travel- 
ing Americans are frequently subjected, 
and, best of all, he can be given the needed 
introduction to certain persons, firms, and 
institutions which the traveler may wish 
to visit. The many thousands who have 
visited foreign lands with no linguistic 
equipment but their native speech and the 
auxiliary language are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the practicality of Esper- 
anto and of the fine spirit of helpfulness 
which animates their fellow-thinkers in 
their relation to visitors. No tourist agent 
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or professional guide can supply the 
friendly welcome and brotherly service 
that everywhere await the Esperantist. 
The bond of union is something more than 
the mere possession of a language in com- 
mon; it is nothing less than the fine faith 
in the possibility of a better world through 
complete mutual understanding. Yes, one 
can “get along” in Europe on the smatter- 
ing of foreign language so toilfully ac- 
quired at school or college—or on English 
alone, for that matter—if one is willing 
to limit one’s conversation to the mere 
necessities of locomotion and nutrition, 
but to the Esperantist alone belongs the 
joy of meeting foreigners, as many as one 
has time to meet in any journey or in any 
visited city—and intelligent, well-edu- 
cated folks, too—and of conversing with 
a freedom and upon a linguistic equality 
that can never be experienced where any 
national tongue is the medium. A con- 
versation in which even the “well-edu- 
cated” man or woman must be content 
merely to “get along” with the foreigner 
is a poor sample of twentieth-century 
efficiency. Moreover, on account of the 
language difficulty, continually reminding 
each of their separate nationalities, it is 
out of harmony with the high idealism 
which characterizes the forward move- 
ments of the world. Has our boasted 
modern education nothing better to offer? 

Already Esperanto is sufficiently known 
among the scientists, scholars, and edu- 
cators of Europe to make possible the pres- 
entation of their ideas before world au- 
diences entirely in the international lan- 
guage. Concurrently with the last two 
Congresses of Esperantists (Geneva, 1925, 
and Edinburgh, 1926) were held sessions 
of the “Somera Universitato” (Summer 
University), thus far only a modest be- 
ginning of what is expected to develop into 
an institution of recognized importance ; 
nevertheless, last year there were fifteen 
lecturers from ten different countries of 
Europe, representing as many depart- 
ments of learning, and the number of stu- 
dents, from at least twenty-five different 
nations, was above three hundred. Es- 
peranto, during the last half dozen years, 
by its use in scientific, commercial, radio, 
religious, peace, pedagogic, and other pro- 
fessional conferences, not only has amply 
demonstrated its adaptability for the busi- 
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ness of a co-operating world, it also has 
strikingly brought out the fact that all 
over Europe and even in the Far East are 
men, high in their respective fields, able to 
put their ideas in clear, cogent Esperanto 
before international audiences. As an ex- 
ample, let us take the case of the Pan- 
Pacific Scientific Congress recently held 
in Tokio and widely advertised in certain 
American newspapers as one more tri- 
umph for English. Here a letter of pro- 
test signed by sixteen Japanese college 
professors in favor of Esperanto compelled 
a reversal of the chairman’s pro-English 
ruling, after which addresses were made 
by several scientists in the international 
language, though this was not mentioned 
in the said American newspapers. 

One of the tourist companies interested 
in bringing American students and seri- 
ously minded travelers into touch with 
the thought and cultural activity of Eu- 
rope, the “World Acquintance Tours,” 51 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York, plans 
to demonstrate during the summer of 1928 
the adaptability of the international lan- 
guage in making contacts abroad. It is 
proposed that the travelers, instead of be- 
ing brought into the presence of lecturers 
whose command of English leaves much 
to be desired, will prepare themselves for 
the journey by a few months’ study of 
Esperanto. They will travel in parties 
under the guidance of competent and rep- 
resentative American Esperantists, and, 
with the help of the “Universala Esper- 
anto-Asocio,” whose co-operation is al- 
ready assured, the desired result may be 
attained. Naturally, this plan should in- 
terest not only the individual thoughtful 
traveler, but more especially organizations 
concerned with peace, intellectual and 
moral progress, and similar world move- 
ments. All will concede that a world 
speech, if practical, can be so obviously a 
priceiess boon to humanity that all asso- 
ciations working for better relations be- 
tween the peoples of the earth should be 
interested in the reports which impartial 
observers of the Esperanto movement 
bring back from Europe. Such organiza- 
tions will, it is hoped, seek representation 
in one of the parties which the “World 
Acquaintance Tours” will send out. Es- 
peranto claims to be the handmaiden of 
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every progressive world movement; that 
it is an easily learned, logical, and adapta- 
ble neutral speech, alike the property of 
Briton and Bulgar, Frenchman and Finn, 
German and Japanese, Spaniard and 
Swede, and serving as a spiritual bond be- 


April 


tween them all in a way that no national 
tongue, no matter how widely spread, even 
pretends to do. If these broad claims are 
well founded, no forward-looking person 
or group will wish to remain in ignorance 
of the fact. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA 


(Note.—Following is the text of (I) Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham, 
(II) extracts from Mr. David Lloyd George’s 
speech before the Midland Liberal Federa- 
tion, and (III) extracts from Mr, Ramsey 
MacDonald’s speech at Daventry.) 


I. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH 

Over a year ago, in a speech preceding the 
departure of our delegation to the Tariff 
Conference at Peking, I outlined the policy 
of the British Government toward China in 
these words: 

Our only wish is for a strong, united, 
independent, orderly, and prosperous China. 
We, on our side, will contribute all we can; 
we are ready to meet China halfway. We 
are ready to relinquish special rights just in 
proportion as the Chinese Government can 
assure to our nationals the due enjoyment of 
the ordinary rights of foreigners in their 
country. 

This has been and it is the policy of his 
Majesty’s Government. To talk about British 
imperialism in this connection is sheer non- 
sense. In the Far East, above all, we are 
a nation of shopkeepers. All we want is to 
keep our shops open and be on good terms 
with our countrymen. We realize, no less 
than the most patriotic Chinese Nationalists, 
that old treaties are out of date, and we 
desire to put our relations with China on a 
basis suitable to the times in which we live. 
We have long felt that there must be a 
change, and we hope that it will be possible 
to negotiate the arrangements for this change 
with a China which is under one central 
government. 

There is no such government in China 
today. But the demand for treaty revision 
is becoming—or has become—so insistent, 
and is fundamentally so reasonable, that, in 
spite of all the difficulties involved by the 


prevailing dissensions among the Chinese, we 
must try to negotiate this change with the 
contending governments, even in the midst 
of civil war. That this was our intention 
was made perfectly clear in the memorandum 
of British policy which was published on 
December 26. It is difficult, in such circum- 
stances, to pursue the policy, but we shall 
persevere in the attempt because we feel that 
it is the right, and the only right, thing to do. 


Desires of the Chinese 

The principal matters which the Chinese 
desire to see changed in the old treaty are, 
first, the extraterritorial position of all 
foreigners in China, by which they can only 
be tried in their own courts and by their own 
laws. Secondly, the tariff provisions, which 
prevent China from raising duties on foreign 
goods; and, thirdly, the quasi-independent 
status of the foreign concessions. His Maj- 
esty’s Government are prepared for change 
in all these points, for the present system is 
antiquated. It is unsuited to the conditions 
of today, and it no longer provides the neces- 
sary security or protection for the peaceful 
avocations of our merchants. 

Two days ago a proposal was laid by our 
representatives before the Chinese authori- 
ties, both in the North and South, by which 
his Majesty’s Government express their 
readiness to recognize the modern Chinese 
law courts, without the attendance of a 
British official, as competent courts for cases 
brought by British plaintiffs or complainants. 
His Majesty’s Government also stated their 
readiness to apply, in British courts in China, 
the existing modern Chinese civil and com- 
mercial codes and duly enacted subordinate 
legislation. We are prepared to go further 
than this as soon as all the Chinese codes 
and judicial administrations are ready. 
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As regards taxation, we are prepared to 
make British subjects liable to pay regular 
Chinese taxation, provided that it does not 
involve discrimination against British sub- 
jects or British goods. This would include 
taxation levied under a national tariff, as 
and when such tariff law ‘s promulgated. 
So far as we alone can effect such an object, 
that would remove the last obstacle to full 
tariff autonomy. As regards the concessions, 
his Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
enter into local arrangements, according to 
the particular circumstances of each port, 
either for the amalgamation of the admin- 
istration with that of adjacent areas under 
Chinese control, or for some other method of 
handing over the administration to the Chi- 
nese while assuring to the British com- 
munities some voice in municipal matters. 

I have reminded you that in 1925 I said 
that we would meet China half way. You 
will see, from what 1] have said, that we are 
going more than half way, but I am certain 
that this is a right and wise course. We do 
not disguise from ourselves the inconven- 
iences and the difficulties of the moment, but 
we are thinking of our relations with China 
for the next 100 years. These proposals can 
be put into force by the action of his 
Majesty’s Government. For the moment, 
there can be no new treaty, for a treaty can 
only be signed and ratified with a recognized 
government and, owing to the conditions pro- 
duced by civil war, we cannot recognize any 
government in China as a government of the 
whole country. 

Continuing, Sir Austen said that there had 
been a good deal of loose and uninstructed 
talk about the recognition of the Canton 
Government. Recognition implied acceptance 
of the government recognized as a govern- 
ment of the whole country. The British Gov- 
ernment could not recognize the Government 
of Canton as a government of a part of China 
only, for that would be to set the seal of 
British authority on the division of China. 
Equally, we could not recognize the Govern- 
ment of Canton as the government of all 
China, for that was not in accordance with 
the facts. The Government of Canton con- 
trolled barely one-third of China, either as 
regarded population or area. 

There are people in this country, he pro- 
ceeded, who say that we ought to abandon 
our policy of strict neutrality. It is charac- 
teristic of our people in all classes and at all 


times to feel sympathy with the growth of 
liberal ideas in foreign countries. But this 
natural sympathy is not, in itself, a justifica- 
tion for active interference in the domestic 
concerns of other lands. The Chinese them- 
selves, and they alone, can and must settle 
what government they shall have. Recog- 
nition by foreign governments must conform 
to the realities of the situation. 


Anti-British War Cry 


There is a further difficulty with which we 
are confronted at the present time in dealing 
with the claims of the Nationalist Party, in 
the fact that they have deliberately and per- 
sistently used an anti-British war cry in 
order to rally their adherents round the 
simpie and easily comprehensible barner in- 
scribed “Down with the British.” You may 
ask why has this country been singled out 
for this attack. During the past century we 
have been pioneers in China. It was our 
efforts which opened China to foreign trade 
as a result of what is called the “Opium 
War.” It is about as accurate and no more 
to describe the issues of that war by the title 
of the “Opium War” as to describe the war 
of American Independence as the “Tea War.” 

We were the principal architects of that 
treaty system under which it was pussible 
for the merchants belonging to one civiliza- 
tion to trade with another civilization pro- 
foundly different from that of the West. We 
have been regarded as the priucipal uphold- 
ers of this system during recent years, when 
it was becoming obvious to all men that the 
system itself was growing antiquated, and 
alien influences have not hesitated to preach 
to the Chinese that we are more responsible 
than their own dissensions or any other na- 
tion for all the ills from which the Chinese 
suffer. 

This anti-British cry was taken up by the 
powerful Nationalist Party, which has its 
ramifications throughout China and through 
all Chinese communities abroad. It is un- 
doubtedly a most dangerous factor in our re- 
lations with China at this moment. The cry 
has been used to arouse the fury of mobs 
against us, and it remains to be seen whether 
the government which now claims to repre 
sent the Chinese Nationalist Party is willing 
and able to control this mob element in so far 
as its activities affect our relations with the 
Chinese people. 

The events cf 1925 provided the anti-Brit- 
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ish propagandists with just the kind of ma- 
terial they required. At Shanghai there is a 
great international settlement, governed by 
an elected municipality, which was at that 
time presided over by an American citizen. 
This municipality has its own police force. 
In consequence of the outbreak of mob vio- 
lence, the police were forced to fire on the 
crowd. The British Government had, and to 
day have, no control over that police; but 
the fact that the police were commanded by 
British officers was seized upon by the propa- 
gandists to represent the incident as an act 
of British aggression. In the same way, 
when a armed procession of Chinese, or 
armed men mingling in a procession of Chi- 
nese, opened fire on the Anglo-French Con- 
cession at Canton and the troops in the Con- 
cession were obliged to fire in self-defense, 
the fact that a part, though only a part, of 
the force were British was seized upon as 
material for further anti-British propaganda. 

The extremely friendly and considerate 
attitude of the British Government toward 
China, as shown at the Washington Confer- 
ence ard on many other occasions, was 
brushed aside. A boycott of British goods 
was put into force throughout China and, 
long after the boycott had ceased in the 
North, it was continued at Canton, which was 
the center of the influence of the Nationalist 
Party, claiming to represent Chinese nation- 
alism. 

The Agitation at Hankow 

The Nationalist Government at Canton has 
now extended its authority to Central China, 
and with it has spread the current of anti- 
British agitation. This agitation broke out 
in an extreme form at Hankow on January 3. 
Inflammatory speeches were made by a mem- 
ber of the Nationalist Government, by Boro- 
din, their chief Russian adviser, and by 
others, and, as a consequence, a large and 
threatening mob attempted to break into the 
British Concession. For a whole long after- 
noon they were kept at bay by a handful of 
British marines, whose admirable discipline 
and self-control under the most trying cir- 
cumstances merit all the praise that we can 
bestow. They were pelted with bricks and 
they had justification for firing in self-de- 
fense. But they did not fire. Some of them 
were knocked down and injured and, in the 
course of bayonet charges necessary to rescue 
them, two Chinese were injured. The state- 
ment that Chinese were killed is not true. 


It was clear, however, that the mob could 
not be held back indefinitely, except by open- 
ing fire on them, and there can be no doubt 
that such action would have led to an attack 
in force on the British Concession and to a 
massacre of British subjects, many of whom 
were outside the Concession and living in 
Chinese territory. On January 4 and Janu- 
ary 5 the rioting continued. The Nationalist 
troops undertook to keep order, but they, too, 
were unable to preserve order without firing 
on the mobs, and this they would not do. It 
was in these conditions that, by an act of 
singular seif-restraint and great moral cour- 
age, sooner than provoke a bloody conflict, 
the British authorities upon the spot evacu- 
ated the Concession and left the Chinese in 
possession. There can be no doubt that this 
mob violence was designed to provoke the 
British forces to fire on nnarmed Chinese 
and to lead to an incident such as would have 
aroused all China and have further fed the 
flames of anti-British feeling. 

The propaganda train was all prepared, 
already laid, and even a respectable body like 
the professors of Peking University have lent 
their name to the calumy that Chinese were 
killed during those riots by British marines. 
That is not true. Everyone in Hankow 
knows it is not true. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment itself knows that it is not true, and 
in its latest declaration, has tacitly admitted 
that not a single Chinese was killed. The 
seizure of the British Concession was an out- 
rageous and unjustifiable attack on the long- 
established rights of a peaceful British com- 
munity. It was followed by a similar out- 
rage at Kiukiang. It was clear that there 
was no guarantee for the safety of British 
lives in Chinese cities under the authority 
of the Nationalist Government in the present 
revolutionary state of affairs. Another in- 
cident might lead to bloodshed, and it was 
equally clear that the British forces on the 
spot were insufficient to afford protection to 
British subjects. 


Precautions at Shanghai 


It was obvious that, with the advance of 
the Nationalist forces on Shanghai, similar 
danger might threaten the large British com- 
munity residing there, and the immense in- 
terests which British enterprise has built up 
in that city. Further, whereas the compara- 
tively small British communities at Hankow 
and Kiukiang could be evacuated in an 
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emergency to Shanghai, there could be no 
such speedy evacuation of the far larger Brit- 
ish population in that city. I do not say—I 
am far from saying or wishing you to think— 
that the threat of bloodshed and massucre 
hangs over Shanghai. I hope and believe 
that it does not. But it would be a clear 
dereliction of duty on the part of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, to whatever party they 
might belong, after what has passed at 
Hankow, to leave the British at Shanghai 
without effective protection. 

We must have a force there sufficient to 
protect them if danger arises, and if such 
armed force is sent at all it must be equal to 
the calls that might be made upon it. His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, decided, as 
a precautionary measure, to send troops to 
China for the protection of the British com- 
munity of Shanghai. The composition of 
the force is itself a guarantee that it is only 
intended for strictly defensive purposes. I 
hope that no occasion will arise for its use. 
There is no intention on our part to hold 
Shanghai if we can obtain satisfactory as- 
surances that what has happened at Hankow 
will not he repeated there. The military 
movements, therefore, which fill our papers 
and supply them with pictnres for their pic- 
ture page are all a precaution, a necessary 
precaution, and nothing but a precaution. 

His Majesty’s Government will not-be de- 
flected from their policy of patient concilia- 
tion, nor will their efforts to reach satisfec- 
tory agreements with the Chinese authorities 
in any degree slacken or cease. On the con- 
trary I heartily welcome and I reciprocate 
the desire expressed in his recent declaration 
by the Nationalist Minister for Foreign 
Affairs for a settlement of treaty and other 
cognate questions on the basis of economic 
equality and mutual respect for each other’s 
political and territorial sovereignty. 

I desire to avoid anything which might 
make this friendly settlement more difficult 
of attainment and, for that reason, I refrain 
from controverting his account of what is 
past history. I prefer to look to what I hope 
will be a happier future. His Majesty’s 
Government sympathizes honestly with the 
genuine desires of Chinese Nationalism. 
“China for the Chinese” is a reasonable cry, 
and we have nothing to say against it. But 
“Kill the British” and “Drive out the Brit- 
ish” are the ravings of a mad hatred, and it 
is not in that way you can deal with this coun- 


try or with the British Empire. We are 
ready to assist Dr. Chen and any other Chi- 
nese authorities who are, on their side, ready 
to show a disposition to deal, in a statesman- 
like and conciliatory way, with the serious 
difficulties arising from a_ revolutionary 
period of development and change in China. 
We have none but the friendliest feelings 
toward all Chinese who are prepared to meet 
us in a similar spirit, and we are, even now, 
actively engaged in working out the details 
of an equitable basis for our future relatons. 

We are hoping that the Chinese will dis- 
cuss our proposals and exchange views with 
us upon the method of negotiation and agree- 
ment customary among civilized nations. We 
earnestly trust that no further incidents will 
occur to mar the prospect of such a peaceful 
settlement. We cannot neglect, indeed, the 
warning of past events. We are bound, in 
case of need, to afford protection to our na- 
tionals from violence and wrong, and we 
have taken the measures necessary to enable 
us to discharge this primary duty of every 
nation. But it is our earnest hope that wiser 
counsels will prevail, and that the patience 
which we have shown in the past, and the 
liberal policy which we are pursuing in the 
present, will place our relations with the peo- 
ple of China on a permanent basis of mutual 
respect and friendship. 


II. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPPECH 


I think Sir Austen Chamberlain has shown 
great couraze, great moderation, and con- 
siderable vision in the general lines he has 
pursued. He has declined to give coun- 
tenance to those who would resert to vio- 
lence for the setlement of that problem, and 
he deserves every support on that line. But 
I wish he had behind him a government that 
commanded or merited confidence. If the 
measures which were adopted to secure a 
settlement in the mines are to be pursued in 
regard to China we shall end in inevitable 
disaster. 

I do not retreat one step from the position 
I took up in Bradferd, that the only solution 
of the Chinese problem is a wise and prompt 
concession to the legitimate demands of the 
Chinese—the concession of justice. I as- 
sumed then, and I assume today, that the 
British Government will do all in its power 
to protect British lives and British property 
in China, where the thing is possible, with- 
out risking expeditions into the interior. No- 
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body proposes that, not even the government, 
and therefore, from that point of view I do 
not believe there is any difference of opinion. 

But you must do more than that. You 
have got to get a settlement of this problem 
and get it quickly. The Chinese Nationists’ 
demands are fundamentally just. Let us see 
what they are. The first is the abolition of 
what is known as extraterritoriality, and 
the second is the concession of complete au- 
tonomy and independence to China in the 
matter of her revenue. We have treaties. 
I am not going into the question of how we 
fought with a very corrupt dynasty in China, 
but they gave us very special privileges. We 
were the first to impose those privileges upon 
China, and we imposed them by force. All 
the other powers came in behind us and 
took advantage of what we had secured. 
But as we were the first to impose them 
upon China we ought to take the initiative 
in setting right that wrong. From the mo- 
ment Japan became a great power, next 
door to China just across the seas, and took 
her rank among the great powers of the 
world those treaties were doomed. 

You could not deny to China, with her 
four hundred millions of population, the in- 
dependence that fifty millions of Japanese 
have got to themselves just across the seas. 
The moment Japan emerged as a great 
power these treaties were doomed. 

You cannot get the whole four hundred 
millions into a conference. Let us get them 
one after another. Let us settle with the 
man who can make peace with one hundred 
and twenty millions, and then we can deal 
with the other gentlemen afterward. I am 
convinced in my heart that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain wants to make peace. But 
there are other men in the Cabinet who, the 
moment there is any military business, get 
very excited. You cannot trust a dipso- 
maniac with a bottle of whisky, and there 
are some gentlemen who the moment they 
smell gunpowder, the moment the war bottle 
is uncorked and they hear the pop, lose con- 
trol completely. 

If there is a military expedition, if it is 
necessary to protect life in Shanghai, let us 
see that that is all it does, that you do not 
use this force for any other purpose, that 
you do not go on from point to point, that 
you are not tempted by the weakness of a 
force, by a strategic point, or by a peninsula, 


because peninsulas have a great attraction 
for some people in the Cabinet. 

Above all, let us have a peaceable settle- 
ment. It is essential in the interests of the 
trade of this country, and I speak with all 
the gravity and seriousness which any man 
can command after deep consideration. We 
are dependent more than any other country 
upon our international trade. We are in the 
seventh year of unempluyment. Our great 
trade with China has been stagnant for 
years. Let us see that that stagnation does 
not further stagnate. 


III. MacDONOLD’S SPEECH 

What is the problem now presented to us? 
It is simple, and will only be complicated if 
we lose our heads and begin to get fussy. 
We have delayed too long in handling it and 
have allowed its difficulties to grow, and we 
must tackle it as it now presents itself to 
us. The Labor Party has been consistent 
throughout. Our simple task is to get Chi- 
nese nationality recognized and to get our- 
selves out of the present tight position with- 
out the intervention of mobs or arms. 

We have to turn to Mr. Chen, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Canton Government, and 
say “Your Nationalist demands have our 
complete support, but we must warn you 
that that if you cannot control mobs no 
effort of ours can prevent trouble, or keep 
those Nationalist demands of yours in the 
foreground. Therefore negotiate, negotiate 
every minute; do nothing but negotiate.” 

But that is not enough for us. We must 
also turn to our own government and say, 
“Face the facts, treat China as you do Japan, 
get out of your entanglement of imposed 
treaties. Your Christmas memorandum was 
good. Your foreign declaration on January 
22 was excellent. We admit you have the 
problem of the protection of life still on 
your hands. Whenever you decided to send 
that much advertised defense force you be- 
gan to play with fire. By pressing Mr. Chen 
to negotiate the Labor Party has done more 
for the protection of life in Shanghai than 
your defense force will do. You are now 
bringing another element on to the stage, 
which in the very nature of things must have 
a reaction different from the beneficial one 
of the Foreign Office communique. You have 
to estimate your risks and balance them up, 
and when doing so pray remember that 
your actions may have a different meaning 
in China from what they have in Whitehall. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


(Note.—Following is the text of (I) Note 
presented to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in 
London by the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on February 23, 1927, and 
(II) Note presented to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Moscow by the acting Soviet 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs on February 
26, 1927.) 


I. SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S NOTE 


ForeIGN OFFICE, February 23, 1927. 

Sm: The relations existing between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
continue notoriously to be of an unsatisfac- 
tory nature. 

On the 4th June, 1923, the Soviet Govern- 
ment solemnly signed the following agree- 
ment : 


The Soviet Government undertakes not to 
support with funds or in any other form per- 
sons or bodies or agencies or institutions 
whose aim is to spread discontent or to fo- 
ment rebellion in any part of the British 
Empire and to impress upon its of- 
ficers and officials the full and continuous ob- 
servance of these conditions. 


In recalling the terms of this agreement in 
his note of the 24th October, 1924, to M. Ra- 
kovsky, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald stated 
that— 


No government will ever tolerate an ar- 
rangement with a foreign government by 
which the latter is in formal diplomatic re- 
lations of a correct kind with it whilst at the 
same time a propagandist body organically 
connected with that foreign government en- 
courages and even orders subjects of the 
former to plot and plan revolutions for its 
overthrow. Such conduct is not only a grave 
departure from the rales of international 
comity, but a violation of specific and solemn 
undertakings repeatedly given to His Maj- 
esty’s Government. 

In spite of this warning it has been neces- 
sary for me on more than one occasion to 
draw the attention of the Soviet representa- 
tive in this country to the continuous breach 
of this solemn engagement. So long as the 
present rulers of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, be they technically members of 
the government or members of the Polit- 
bureau, which is the real dominating author- 
ity in the Union, or its ambassadors abroad, 
persist in making public utterances in defa- 
mation of Great Britain or in advocacy of a 
world revolution, no improvement is possible. 
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His Majesty’s Government must once again 
draw attention to the warning given by my 
predecessor. 

This public attitude of men holding high 
positions in Russia is, moreover, totally in- 
consistent with the profession of good will 
given privately by the representatives of the 
Soviet Government in this country. For 
instance, M. Krassin, late chargé d’ Affaires 
of the Soviet Union in London, informed me 
in October last that he was instructed to 
state that it was the real desire of the Soviet 
Government to remove causes of difficulty 
and to establish friendly relations with His 
Majesty’s Government. Yet while this very 
instruction was being carried out by M,. 
Krassin a regular campaign of public slander 
and misrepresentation against Great Britain 
was in progress, and not even the Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs himself, who was, at 
least nominally, the author of these instruc- 
tions, could refrain from taking part in this 
campaign. 

His Majesty’s Government are indeed well 
aware of the delusion under which M. Chich- 
erin and many of his colleagues are suffering, 
that Great Britain is continually occupied in 
plotting against the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and for this purpose has never 
ceased to guide the policy of such countries 
as Poland and the Baltic States and Persia 
into an orientation directed against Soviet 
Russia. No impartial study of the policies 
of those countries, no dispassionate examina- 
tion of acts and no assurances from His 
Majesty’s Government have availed to dispel 
an obsession which is as illogical as it is ill- 
founded. Its continuance, therefore, can 
only be based on a rooted, even perhaps tem- 
permental, hostility in the minds of the 
Soviet authorities themselves and a corre- 
sponding credulity in regard to false reports 
from interested informants. 

M. Chicherin himself, in a particularly 
hostile speech, delivered on December 6 to 
representatives of the press in Berlin, openly 
displayed this preference for bad over good 
sources of information. Out of a mass of in- 
accurate and tendencious statements it is 
only necessary to make a single selection in 
order to illustrate the distorted vision of 
British policy that appears to haunt the 
nervous mind of M. Chicherin. He declared 
that the British periodical the Near East had 
threatened Persia with trouble fomented by 
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Great Britain if she did not show herself 
amenable to British desires. An examination 
of the Near East would have shown that no 
such threat had appeared in it and His Maj- 
esty’s Government have the right to protest 
against the malevolent bias which makes 
pure inventions the basis or support of its 
policy. 

The same credulity and hostility are shown 
by M. Voroshilov, People’s Commissar for 
War, in his speech to new commanders and 
political workers in the Soviet army on Sep- 
tember 17, as reported in the Soviet press; 
and by M. Unschlicht, Vice-Commissar for 
War, in his article in the Pradva of Septem- 
ber 15. Extracts from the speeches referred 
to are attached to this note for the purpose 
of reference. 

Again, an ambassador of the Union, M. 
Kamenev, was recently reported as stating 
that the present leaders of the Communist 
Party devoted undue attention to the inter- 
nal welfare of the Union instead cf concen- 
trating their efforts on revolution in foreign 
countries. The selection as ambassador of 
a man who could make such a complaint is 
a curious comment on the professed desire 
of the Soviet Government for friendly rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

Even more aggressive in its hostility to- 
wards the British Empire is the chief organ 
of the Communist party, the Politbureau, 
which, as has already been mentioned, is 
the real Government of Russia and which 
cannot escape from identification as such, 
despite all assertions to the contrary. It 
will be sufficient to quote from the speeches 
of one of its leading members, M. Bukharin, 
at the conference of the party and at the en- 
larged plenary session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International held 
in Moscow in October and November last. 
The following quotations will suftice as illus- 
trations of his attitude on these occasions: 


In the event of the further victorious ad- 
vance of the Canton armies, it is no Utopia 
to assert that a victorious Chinese revolu- 
tion will find an immediate echo in the 
neighboring colonial countries—India, Indo- 
nesia, and Dutch India. All this makes 
China a mighty center of attraction for the 
colonial periphery. 

The English miners’ strike and the na- 
tional revolution in China are, it seems to 
me, the chief spots where Communist parties 
must apply their efforts, if we do not count 
the Soviet Union. And I think that 


as regards these three lines of policy, we 


have no reason whatsoever to be pessimis- 
tie. . 
We must be ready for anything, and must 
continue to support the miners’ strike with 
unrelaxed energy. That is why I think that 
it is fit and meet to end my closing speech at 
our fifteenth party conference with the follow- 
ing cry: “Hail to the English miners!’. .. 

Even should the Anglo-Russian Committee 
be fated to live a short life (a prospect which 
objectively we take into account), we have 
already advanced a number of auxiliary 
trenches, as, for instance, the Anglo-Russian 
Miners’ Committee, &c. 

It is perfectly clear that we must now con- 
centrate the principal and central attack of 
the Chinese people, of the Kuo Min-tang 
and of the Communist party into a war 
against foreign imperialists. . . 

Mighty masses are marching under the 
Soviet star, under the banner of Communism. 
Comrades! Our proletariat is ready to do 
everything to strengthen the forces of world 
revolution and to facilitate the process 
thereof. Has not our party proved that it 
will do everything necessary to defend the 
cause of world revolution? . . . During 
the great English strike, during the great 
China revolution, our party—we can and dare 
to assert this—has shown itself in the fore- 
front. And we here declare that if history 
shall produce still greater tasks we will 
throw all our forces into the scale of world 
— and will fight to a _ victorious 
nish. P 


These attacks by M. Bukharin on the 
British Empire received the direct approval 
of the Soviet Government in a speech by M. 
Rykov, President of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars, on November 3, when he con- 
gratulated the party conference on the una- 
nimity with which its resolutions had been 
adopted. 

The last two quotations illustrate the 
futility of the pretense that the attacks on 
British interests in China are not instigated 
and directed by the Soviet Union. The 
policy of encouragement and assistance to 
those attacks is, moreover, openly avowed by 
M. Karakhan, late Soviet ambassador in 
Peking, in his speech at Vladivostok, reported 
in the Rupor of October 10, 1926. 

Again, M. Semashko, Commissar of Health, 
in a letter published in the Rabochaya Gazeta 
on September 11, repeats his view that con- 
tests in the domain of physical culture be- 
tween Soviet citizens and foreigners “are 
only admissible where they respond to the 
interests of the revolutionary movement in 
the country in question.” The aggressive 
spirit is so strong that all other considera- 
tions are subordinated to the cause of revolu- 
tion, 
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The hostile character of the contents of 
the Soviet press is also notorious. Disre- 
garding other organs, it is sufficient to point 
out that the Jzvestiya is stated in a decree 
of the Praesiduum of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Union to be the 
official organ of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee; its publishing office is described as 
a State organ not pursuing objects of com- 
mercial profit, and it is exempted from all 
State taxes. The Soviet Government are 
therefore directly responsible for what ap- 
pears in it—that is to say, for such things 
as the letter of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International in support of 
the general strike inGreatBritain (/zvestiya, 
May 8, 1926) ; the leading article on the same 
subject; the appeal of the Moscow Soviet in 
support of the strike; the manifesto of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational (/zvestiya, June 26) ; the articles 
on alleged British policy in Persia (October 
2 and 8); and, lastly, the grossly insulting 
and mendacious cartoon on the front page 
of the issue of December 29 (depicting the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
as applauding the execution of Lithuanian 
Communists), and the leading article in the 
same number on the same subject. 

In recording this deplorable attitude of the 
Soviet leaders His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention of embarking on a con- 
troversy with them. Publicly recorded 
speeches and articles in official organs are 
incontrovertible facts, about which no argu- 
ment is possible. Nor can the Soviet Gov- 
ernment be under the illusion that their senti- 
ments have passed unnoticed in this country. 
Not only have they been reported in the 
daily press, but from time to time men of 
authority have been compelled to give ex- 
pression to the indignation inspired by the 
open hostility of the Soviet Government to 
the British Empire and their public attacks 
on British interests. To embody these com- 
plaints in a formal note of protest might in 
the circumstances seem superfluous. But it 
is right that there should be no misconcep- 
tion in Russia or elsewhere as to the atti- 
tude of His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter. The toleration they have shown to 
Soviet agents and citizens is not to be con- 
founded with ignorance of their designs, nor 
must it be taken to imply acquiescence in the 
unprecedented relationship between the two 
countries. 


His Majesty’s Government have persist- 
ently striven for the promotion of world 
peace. In the foregoing account of the 
grievous outrages and injuries to British in- 
terests committed by or through the agency 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
they have drawn only upon sources of in- 
formation already open to the whole world. 
Thus limited, it is still sufficient to show 
what patience and forbearance, in the face 
of repeated and almost unendurable provoca- 
tion, have been shown by His Majesty’s 
Government in their desire to avoid any 
action which might still further embitter 
puble feeling on either side or add to the 
anxieties of other nations. 

His Majesty’s Government are not con- 
cerned with the domestic affairs of Russia 
nor with its form of government. All they 
require is that that government should re- 
frain from interference with purely British 
concerns and abstain from hostile action or 
propaganda against British subjects. But 
they consider it necessary to warn the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in the gravest 
terms that there are limits beyond which it 
is dangerous to drive public opinion in the 
country, and that a continuance of such acts 
as are here complained of must sooner or 
later render inevitable the abrogation of the 
trade agreement, the stipulations of which 
have been so flagrantly violated, and even 
the severance of ordinary diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that this 
protest and warning will be received by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with the 
attention they require, and that no further 
cause of complaint may be given. 

I have, etc., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


II. M. LITVINOFF’S REPLY 


Str: The Soviet Charge d’Affaires ad in- 
tcrim in Great Britain has transmitted to me 
telegraphically the note signed by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the Foreign Secretary, which 
was handed to him on the 23d instant and 
published on the same day in the British 
press, 

The note begins by stating the quite un- 
questionable fact of the existing unsatis- 
factory relations between Soviet Russia and 
Great Britain. The unsatisfactory character 
of these relations Sir Austen Chamberlain 
attempts to explain in his note, as he so 
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often did in public speeches in Parliament 
and outside, by alleged infringements on the 
part of the Soviet Government of obligations 
undertaken regarding Great Britain in the 
domain of propaganda. The note cites textu- 
ally the agreement signed by the Soviet 
Government on June 4, 1923, to the effect 
that the Soviet Government undertakes not 
to support with funds or in any other form 
persons or bodies or agencies or institutions 
whose aim is to spread discontent or foment 
rebellion in any part of the British Empire, 
and to impress upon its officers and officials 
the full and continuous observance of these 
conditions. 

During the three and a half years which 
have elapsed since the signing of the said 
agreement the British Government has re- 
peatedly addressed to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, directly and through public statements, 
reproaches of alleged infringements of the 
said agreement. Rejecting these charges, 
the Soviet Government has always demanded 
that they should be based on some definite 
instances. In violation of the obligation un- 
dertaken in the same year, 1923, on behalf 
of the British Government by Lord Curzon, 
the then Foreign Secretary, immediately to 
bring to the cognizance of the Soviet Govern- 
ment supposed instances of infringement of 
obligations, not allowing such cases to ac- 
cumulate without making charges (Lord Cur- 
zon’s telegram of May 29, No. 127) the 
British Government has heretofore preferred 
to make general wholesale reproaches to 
the Soviet Government, never giving details, 
except in one case, when, during the gen- 
eral election in Great Britain in 1924, there 
was made an unsuccessful attempt to cor- 
roborate an accusation by reference to the 
well-known and so-called “Zinovieff letter” 
of the then President of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International. 

The Soviet Government, though immedi- 
ately declaring that it could not assume re- 
sponsibility for the actions of an interna- 
tional organization which was directed and 
controlled by delegates of the Communist 
parties of various countries, in view of the 
special political rdle which the latter might 
play, agreed to submit it to any expert ex- 
amination and accept the decision of any 
arbiter. The fact that the British Govern- 
ment declined the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could not be understood otherwise 
than as the withdrawal of the accusation, 


and since then the forgery of the letter has 
evoked no more doubts from anyone, includ- 
ing Labor circles, holding power in England 
when the accusation was proffered. 

Thus, the only definite charge was based 
on a faked document, the so-called “Zino- 
vieff letter.” At the same time none of the 
persons who misinformed the British Govy- 
ernment was punished, although that forged 
letter at one time created a threat to peace 
and strained to the utmost the relations of 
the two States and left its mark on the 
whole subsequent development of Anglo- 
Soviet relations. 

With reference to the agreement of June 
4, 1923, Sir Austen Chamberlain, in the en- 
tire text of the note, does not adduce a single 
instance of the infringement by the Soviet 
Government of this agreement, namely, there 
was not a single instance of “spreading dis- 
content or fomenting rebellion in any part 
of the British Empire.” 

The British Government's note only enum- 
erates a series of public utterances by Soviet 
leaders in Russia and newspaper articles 
in the Soviet press. I must, therefore, men- 
tion the fact that between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Great Britain there exist no 
agreements limiting the freedom of speech 
or of the press within the frontiers of the 
two countries. Just as the British Govern- 
ment did not undertake the obligation on 
behalf of its citizens to praise or not to 
criticize the social and political order of the 
Soviet State, so the Soviet Government 
undertook no obligation on behalf of its citi- 
zens that they should praise or not criticize 
the social and political order of Great Brit- 
ain and the capitalist countries generally. 

The trade agreement of 1921, of the in- 
fringement of which the Soviet Government 
has also been repeatedly and without founda- 
tion accused, a clause dealing with propa- 
ganda binds the two parties only to “refrain 
from hostile actions or undertakings against 
the other party, and from conducting out- 
side its own borders any official propaganda, 
direct or indirect, against the institutions of 
the British Empire or the Russian Soviet 
Republic.” 

To bring published or verbal utterances 
made within Soviet Russia within the scope 
of the agreement of 1923 or the agreement 
of 1921 is an arbitrary extension of the 
limits of these agreements. 
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I could produce numerous examples of 
the wide use and, unfortunately, most im- 
moderate abuse of the right to engage in 
propaganda within Great Britain against the 
Soviet Government by members of the Brit- 
ish Government. I will strictly limit myself 
to but a few examples. In his speech at 
Watford, on June 20, Lord Birkenhead, Sec- 
retary of State for India, referred to the So- 
viet Government as a “gang of assassins and 
robbers” (the Morning Post Juue 22, 1925). 
At a Conservative meeting at Tunbridge 
Wells Mr. Churchill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, attacking the British Socialists, 
declared: “Behind ail this sinister and un- 
wholesome movement stood the dark power 
of Moscow. There we had what we had 
never before, a band of cosmopolitan con- 
spirators gathered from the underworld of 
the great cities of Europe and America in 
despotic possession of the still great re- 
sources of what was once a inighty and fa- 
mous Empire, Russia” (the Morning Post, 
November 30, 1925). At Bolton Mr. Churchill 
spoke of the Soviet Government us “dark 
conspirators in the Kremlin in Moscow” (the 
Daily Telegraph, June 22, 1921). 

Similar attacks can be found in the utter- 
ances of Mr. Amery, the Colonial Secretary; 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for Air; Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans, Secretary for 
War, and others, not to mention their sup- 
porters in the Conservative Party, such as 
Mr. A. T. Cook, who at the Conservative 
conference at Scarborough on October 7, 
1926, called the Soviet Government “a group 
of international murderers” (the Morning 
Post, October 8, 1926), Commander Locker- 
Lampson, Sir William Davison, and others. 

Still sharper aitacks against the Soviet 
Union abound in the press of the ruling Con- 
servative Party every day, abusing Soviet 
institutions, the Soviet Government and its 
representatives in London, and spreading in- 
credible and fantastic lies about the Soviet 
Union. 

It must at the same time be observed that 
the British representatives in Moscow are 
enjoying the same diplomatic privileges as 
the representatives of other countries, and 
have never been subjected to insults or abuse 
on the part of the Soviet press, as were the 
representatives of the Soviet Government in 
London on the part of the British Conserva- 
tive press. It is impossible to find either in 
the Soviet press generally or in the articles 
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and speeches to which the British Govern- 
ment refers in its note any sharp attacks 
against Great Britain similar to thuse men- 
tioned above. It is impossible to regard as 
anti-British propaganda such things as an 
analysis or estimate of the foreign policy of 
the British Government and its attitude to- 
wards the Soviet Union, or arguments by 
the principal party leaders about the in- 
evitability of world revolution and the im- 
portance of the national revolutionary move- 
ment in the East, still less the ideas ex- 
pressed by the Peopie’s Commissary of T'ub- 
lic Health concerning the significunce of 
physical culture from the viewpoint of the 
revolutionary Labor movement or the ap- 
pointment of Kameneff as ambassador to 
Italy, which has nothing to do with Anglo- 
Soviet relations and was agreed to by the 
Italian Government. Within the limits of 
his party activity, Kameneff has voiced his 
opinions concerning the tasks of his party. 

Regarding the Jzvestia, which is considered 
as the official organ of the Central Executive 
Committee, since in it all the decrees and 
decisions of the government must be pub- 
lished, it may be said that this paper has 
one of the largest circulations and caters for 
hundreds of thousands of readers, who must 
be given all the information interesting to 
them, including manifestos and resolutions 
of the Soviet, as well as of party institu- 
tions. The office publishing this paper can 
no more accept responsibility for the con- 
tents of such kinds of manifestos and reso- 
lutions than it can for reports which it prints 
of utterances and statements made against 
the Soviet Government, including the above- 
quoted speeches by British ministers, Here 
again it must be repeated that the publish- 
ing within the Soviet Union of any reports 
of any verbal statement does not infringe 
any obligation undertaken by the Soviet 
Government whatsoever. 

Particular dissatisfaction has apparently 
been caused the British Government by the 
opinions expressed by Soviet leaders con- 
cerning the anti-Soviet course of British 
policy in third countries. But with no less 
justification and foundation could be char- 
acterized as delusions the constant refer- 
ences made by the politicians and members 
of the British Government to the alleged 
omnipresence and omnipotence of so-called 
“Soviet agents,’’ who are represented as be- 
ing responsible for all or any difficulties in 
the British Empire in all parts of the world. 
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The Soviet Government deplores the un- 
satisfactory condition of the relations be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain indicated in 
the British Government’s note. It believes, 
however, that to explain these regrettable 
circumstances by mutual accusations and an 
unfriendly tone in the press of the two coun- 
tries would be to take cause for effect and 
vice versa. 

The Soviet Government would likewise 
consider it incorrect and undignified to seek 
an explanation of these conditions in physio- 
logical or psychological characteristics of 
these or other British statesmen. It is in- 
clined to believe that the abnormality of 
these relations consists not unly in the fact 
that the representations made by the two 
countries do not correspond with the inter- 
ests of the development of relations between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Government. 

What also matters is that in its relations 
with the Soviet Union the British Govern- 
ment consciously infringes the usual inter- 
national customs and even elementary de- 
cency. It periodically thrusts in the face of 
the Soviet Government indefinite and un- 
founded accusations, refusing even to discuss 
them; it avoids settling mutual claims and 
complaints, either diplomatically or through 
special conferences, committees, or delega- 
tions; declining the usual diplomatic ways 
of settling conflicts, it permits itseif to talk 
to the Soviet Government in the tone of 
threats and ultimatums; and, lastly, it ig- 
nores the constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Republics, making insistent attempts in its 
notes to substitute party or even inter- 
national institutions for the formal Govern- 
ment of the Union. 

The same abnormality of relations is also 
expressed by the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment in its note permitted itself an un- 
heard of and unprecedented tone towards M. 
Tchitcherin, the Soviet People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. The position which the 
British Government has established with 
regard to the Soviet State encourages the 
hostile campaign which finds expression in 
the coarsely abusive statements in the Brit- 
ish Parliament on the part of members of 
Parliament and even members of the Gov- 
ernment and in the British press. 

It must be added that the constant at- 
tempts by the British Government to mini- 
mize and even annul the importance of the 
fact of the restoration of diplomatic rela- 
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tions, together with the authoritative infor- 
mation possessed by the Soviet Government 
regarding the continued attempts by individ- 
ual members of the British Government to 
come to an understanding with ex-Tsarist 
diplomats and counter-revolutionary repre- 
sentatives working in favor of another in- 
surrection, will not allow public opinion in 
the Soviet Union to forget the rdle played 
by Great Britain in the first insurrection. 
At the conclusion of his note, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain deemed it timely and fit to ad- 


‘vance the threat of a complete rupture in 


commercial and diplomatic relations in the 
event of the Soviet Government not comply- 
ing with the new demands, which do not 
arise from the existing Anglo-Suviet agree- 
ments and the mutual formal obligations. 

In declaring that threats against the Soviet 
Government will have no intimidating effect 
upon anyone in the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
Government takes the liberty to express its 
firm conviction that the conclusion of the 
trade agreement in 1921 and the subsequent 
restoration of diplomatic relations corre- 
sponded to interests and necessities of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union as well as those 
of the British Empire. If the present Brit- 
ish Government believes that the rupture of 
Anglo-Soviet trade and all other relations is 
called for by the needs of the British people 
and will serve the British Empire and cause 
general peace, then, of course, it will act in 
a suitable manner, assuming full respon- 
sibility for the consequences. 

On its part, the Soviet Government con- 
firms that the statements of the late M. 
Krassin, quoted in the note of the British 
Government, concerning the desirability of 
removing all difficulties existing between the 
two countries and everything giving ground 
for mutual complaint and of establishing 
quite normal relations actually correspond to 
the immutable and sincere wishes of the 
Soviet Government. In accordance with the 
decision for peace of the toiling masses of 
the Soviet Union, which are in entire con- 
formity with the same aspirations of the 
popular masses of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Government will in future also pursue its 
peace-loving policy, which excludes all ag- 
gressiveness towards other countries. It will 
welcome the British Government sincerely 
if it will go to meet it on this path. 


I have, &c., 
Maxim LITVINOFF. 
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News in Brief 





THE PHILIPPINE CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
Rep Cross is caring for seventy-five refugees 
from China and announces that it is prepared 
to take care of as many as may need help. 


Tue TACNA-ARICA BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 
composed of Gen. J. J. Morrow, American 
chairman, and one commissioner each from 
Chile and Peru, will meet for final delibera- 
tions in Washington in April. 


A PanN-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF NORTH 
AMERICA has been established in Richmond, 
Virginia. Especial attention will be paid to 
the teaching of the languages, history, and 
geography of the Latin-American countries. 
Commercial subjects also will receive atten- 
tion in this school. 


Two GERMAN ENGINEERS IN MEXICO pro- 
pose the building of a ship railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Steamers would 
enter a floating dock on tracks, be elevated, 
and carried on thirty parallel rails across 
the isthmus. On the farther side they would 
again be launched and go on their way. It 
is estimated that about seven hours would 
be consumed in transit. 


THE Wori”p War ForeEIGN DEBT COMMIS- 
SION of the United States went out of ex- 
istence February 9. Settlements represented 
in the work of the commission aggregated 
$9,811,094,094 and included agreements with 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, 


France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. 


MEXICO, IN ACCORDANCE WITH A RESOLUTION 
adopted at the Second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, in 1915, has since been study- 
ing and educating people in backward regions 
of her territory. The Valley of Teotihuacan, 
a region within a few miles of the capital, 
is occupied by a race which was highly civil- 
ized 8,000 years ago, but was four centuries 
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behind the times in 1915. These people are 
now assisted to modern sanitation and hy- 
giene and are receiving education in letters 
and the arts. Other provinces are still sub- 
jects of study. 


A EvuROPE-ARGENTINE MAIL SERVICE by plane 
and steamer has been arranged by a French 
transportation company. The mails will be 
dispatched from Toulouse by aéroplane to the 
Cape Verde Islands. There they will be trans- 
ferred to a steamer which will take them to 
the island of Fernando Noronha, off the coast 
of Brazil, where they will be picked up and 
taken on by aéroplane to Buenos Aires. The 
contract is for ten years and service is to 
begin September 1. 


A SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE has been estab- 
lished in Santiago, Chile, by Senor Don 
Miguel Cruchaga, ambassador to the United 
States, as a memorial to his wife. The am- 
bassador expects to arrange for the exchange 
of students and professors with the Foreign 
Service School of Georgetown University, 
D. C. 


THE ONCE-IMPORTANT VOLGA RIveR, Russia, 
has recently become so choked with sand bars 
that little navigation is possible above 
Nijni-Novgorod. 


HENRY Forp’s “PEAcE Sure” of 1915-16 has 
been used as the theme of a tragedy by a 
young German playwright and has been pro- 
duced in several German and Polish cities. 
Mr. Ford and other actual voyagers in the 
expedition are impersonated in the drama. 


THE AMERICAN TREATY WITH PANAMA is to 
be re-negotiated, following its rejection by 
the National Assembly of Panama. [Efforts 
will be made to find a formula which will 
conserve the clauses considered essential by 
the United States, but more generally accept- 
able in Panama. Consideration of the treaty 
will be more effective, it is felt, when the 
present popular anti-American outcry has 
waned. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on electric 
high-tension lines will be held in Paris in 
June. At the last meeting, in 1925, 27 coun- 
tries, 50 associations, and 500 individual 
members were represented, including the 
United States. 
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COMPETITIVE PLANS ARE SHORTLY TO BE SUB- 
MITTED by architects for the United States 
building to be erected at the international ex- 
position at Seville, Spain, scheduled to open 
October 12, 1928. 


A NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL, under the 
presidency of M. Poincaré, was lately con- 
voked in France. It groups the representa- 
tives of capital and labor and the consuming 
public besides the State. It is proposed to 
accelerate house building and generally en- 
courage enterprises which provide employ- 
ment. 


REAR ADMIRAL JULIAN L. LATIMER, com- 
manding the Special Service Squadron in 
Nicaraguan waters, has requested permission 
of the Secretary of the Navy to send “all 
canned milk that our vessels can spare” to 
Chinandega, Nicaragua, for suffering chil- 
dren in that city rendered destitute as a re- 
gult of the battle at that place. 


SPANISH COLONISTS ARE SETTLING in Santo 
Domingo with considerable success, accord- 
ing to the bulletin just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Each family is given ten 
acres and necessary equipment for farm de- 
velopment. 


A CONTRACT FOR THE SUPPLY OF RAILWAY 
MATERIAL to the value of 40 million gold 
marks has been given by the Rumanian State 
Railways to the German Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke. The deliveries will be made on repa- 
rations account and cover a period of five 
years. 


THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT has com- 
pleted reciprocal arrangements during the 
past year with twenty-three foreign coun- 
tries for special delivery mail service. Until 
a year ago Canada was the only country 
granting the United States that privilege. 
The countries which have now entered into 
the reciprocal agreement are as follows: 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, 
Panama, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. In a short time similar arrange- 
ments are expected to be consummated with 
the remaining important countries in the Uni- 


versal Postal Union. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN MEXICco, under 
date of January 24, 1927, as reported by 
American consular officers, December 15, 
1926, were as follows: 





eee $166,047,000 
ee 35,771,000 
ED veech sean samabnoninas 318,638,000 
PE  6ec pbeninenetaneasiae 50,070,000 
ee eee ee a ee 317,427,000 
ee ee eee 25,180,000 
EE dn cetetdciwkkiesiatenes 10,935,000 
PE vettwesnmaasawencws 248,158,000 
Manufacturing enterprises.... 27,716,000 
Merchandising enterprises .... 26,140,000 
ES 0 ceca a canoe 30,799,000 
Concealed interests .......... 6,938,000 

Miscellaneous investments not 
included above ...........- 125,242,000 
$1,389,061,000 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE HAS LATELY APPOINTED 
three men from the State Department to 
ministerial posts abroad. They are Mr, Le- 
land Harrison, to be Minister to Sweden; Mr. 
J. Butler Wright, Minister to Hungary; and 
Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, to be Minister to Swit- 
zerland. 


On FEBRUARY 1 BELGIUM REMOVED THE 20 
per cent hotel tax levied on foreigners. A 
2 per cent transmission tax still remains in 
force. 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT is to establish 
three new agricultural schools in 1927. It is 
President Calles’ plan to have, eventually, 
agricultural education centers in every State 
in the Republic. 


DRINKWATER’S PLAY, “ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
has lately been presented on the stage of the 
National Theater in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


THE UNITED STATES PARTICIPATED in four 
of the eight meetings of League of Nations 
committees held in Geneva in March. The 
Special Committee for the Supervision of 
the Private Manufacture of Arms began on 
March 14. Hugh Gibson, Minister to 
Switzerland, represents this country on that 
committee. The Health Committee met on 
the 14th also, to study proposals on ques- 
tion of international laws on causes of 
death. The Preparatory Commission for 
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Disarmament convened on March 21, at 
which Mr. Gibson represented this country. 
On March 22 the Committee on Progressive 
codification of International Law met to 
study reports of various governments, includ- 
ing that of the United States. 


AN EXHIBIT SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT in different countries is to 
be held in Munich, Germany, April 22. It is 
hoped by this means to encourage peace 
workers in Germany, to give them a visual 
demonstration of the greater numbers work- 
ing for the same cause, especially in England, 
France, and America. 


By 339 votes To 175 the Chamber of 
Deputies, March 8, approved Premier Poin- 
caré’s policy in making provisional debt 
arrangements such as those just assented to 
by England and the United States, while 
postponing the question of ratification of the 
Washington and London agreements. 


JAPANESE SUFFERERS FROM THE EARTH- 
QUAKE and fires of March 8 received immedi- 
ate expression of sympathy and offers of 
assistance from the American Red Cross. 
Japan was quick to proffer aid when Florida 
was stricken by hurricane last September 
and contributed over $46,000. 


THE SECRETARIAT OF THE LEAGUE OF RED 
Cross Societies has gathered and recently 
published membership statistics. Of the 
fifty-four member societies thirty have in- 
creased their membership the last year. The 
United States, Japan, Italy, and Germany 
has each more than a million members. The 
ratio of membership to population is greatest 
in the United States, where it is 1 to 14 
inhabitants. Japan follows, with 1 to 18. 
Czechoslovakia, which has had a Red Cross 
Society only since the World War, ranks 
three with ratio of 1 to 25. Thirty-eight 
societies have Junior Red Cross sections. 


SWEDEN AND BELGIUM HAVE SIGNED A PAC 
in which it is agreed that the two countries 
will never go to war even over those matters 
usually considered to affect “vital interests” 
and “national honor.” Sweden has never 
before made an agreement so sweeping out- 
side of Scandinavia. Similar treaties are 
now in force between Sweden and Denmark 
and Sweden and Finland, while another is 
pending with Norway. 
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By 500 vores To 31, the French Chamber 
has passed the complete bill calling for 
mobilization of the entire nation, regardless 
of age or sex, in war time. A forinal promise 
is made that the law cannot be applicd, ex- 
cept for the purpose of national defense, 
after recourse to arbitration of the Leugue 
of Nations. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC reached in Febru- 
ary its highest rate for eleven months and 
established a record for February traffic, 
both in number of transits and amount of 
tolls. 


CUBA AND LONDON have been connected by 
telephone via New York. 


Urvuauay AND SALvapor both inaugurated 
presidents on March 1. Dr. Juan Campistc- 
guy, of Uruguay, is an international lawyer 
of known distinction. He has been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet on several occasions. Dr. 
Pio Romero del Bosque, of Salvador, is also 
a prominent lawyer and has held diplomatic 
and cabinet positions. 


BARON SHIDEHARA, JAPANESE FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTER, has again stated in the Diet that 
Japan does not consider the foreign conces- 
sions in China a permanent institution. As 
to Japanese interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, the foreign minister said that 
efforts would be made to safeguard those 
interests, but not until occasion arises. 


YALE UNIVERSITY HAS DEVELOPED PLANS to 
interest teachers in the possibilities in edu- 
eational moving pictures. A tour will be 
conducted this summer, visiting fourteen 
summer schools, to give demonstrations and 
hold conferences. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED COMMUNISTS, arrested 
by order of Premier Ibanez during the last 
of February in various parts of Chile, are to 
be sent to the Island of Mas-a-Fuera, one of 
the Juan Fernandez group, about 500 miles 
off the west coast of Chile. It is understood 
that the Communists will be allowed to take 
their families to the island, where a colony 
is to be established, with a guard of cara- 
bineros, or federal police, stationed there to 
preserve order. 


THE Swiss GOvERNMENT has deposited 
with the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, for registration and publication, a 
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Treaty of Conciliation and Judicial Settle- 
ment concluded at Madrid on April 20, 1926, 
between Switzerland and Spain. 


THE RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT has recently 
concluded arrangements with Germany 
whereby 10 per cent of the reparations quota 
under the Dawes Plan will be utilized for 
the purchase of equipment and sanitary ap- 
pliances required by the 330 hospitals now 
established in Rumania. Rumania’s annual 
quota under the Dawes Plan amounts to ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 gold marks. Up to the 
present time, practically the full amount has 
been taken in railroad equipment. 


THE EconoMic CoMMITTEE of the Ruman- 
ian Cabinet Council has under consideration 
a scheme for regulating the Danube so as to 
reclaim some 70,000 acres at present subject 
to inundation. The Danubian Company 
undertakes to do the work in return for 15 
per cent of the reclaimed area and a lease 
of the entire area for a term of 20 years ata 
rent of 5,000 lei per acre. The company pro- 
poses to grow sugar-beet on the reclaimed 
land. 


THE CABINET COUNCIL OF ITALY ratified on 
March 8 the Treaty of Paris of October 28, 
1920, between Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan recognizing the union of Bessarabia 
to Rumania. It was decided at the time the 
treaty was signed that it should have full 
force only after the ratification by at least 
three of the signatory powers. Britain rati- 
fied it in 1922 and France in 1924. Italy’s 
decision, therefore, renders Bessarabia finally 
Rumanian territory. 


TTHE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION of the Council 
of the League of Nations opened March 7, 
with Dr. Stresemann. the German Foreign 
Minister, presiding. 


ALEXANDER F.. KERENSKY, who headed the 
revolutionary government established in Rus- 
sia after the overthrow of the Tsar, arrived 
in America early in March for the purpose 
of studying “American principles of liberty.” 
He also intends to write for American 
papers on the present Russian situation. 


Mr. BripGEMAN, BriTisH First LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY, replying to a question in the 
Commons March 9, announced that it was 
not intended to lay down any warships of 
the 1927 program of new construction until 
late in the year, and until the results of the 
armaments conference were known. It was 


proposed, however, to continue work on the 
ships now under construction at the same 
rate of speed as if no naval conference had 
been called and the invitation accepted. 


THE ITALIAN CABINET HAS APPROVED the 
“organic law for the administration of 
Cyrenaica and Tripoli,” whereby powers of 
partial self-government granted to them in 
1919 are revoked, the natives being restricted 
to an exclusively consultative réle in their 
government. 


AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, operated 
by the government, was favored by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce in a report pre- 
sented at the closing hours of Congress. The 
report states that a majority of the com- 
mittee does not favor government ownership, 
but “at least for a considerable time,” the 
committee believes, “the only way to secure 
an adequate merchant marine under our flag 
is through the government, and that they are 
willing to sink their personal preferences to 
attain an object vital to the public good.” 


THE JAPANESE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
has sanctioned a plan for the International 
Children’s Friendship Association to solicit 
one yen from each child in kindergarten and 
school for the purchase of dolls to be sent to 
American children in return for their doll 
gifts to the Japanese. It is expected that the 
dolls will be ready for shipment to the United 
States early next spring. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED FROM Moscow that the first 
census that has taken place throughout Rus- 
sia in the past eighteen years has just been 
completed. The result shows that there are 
now 145,500,000 persons living within the 
territory of the Soviet Union. 


MEXICO HAS OPENED 500 of the 1,000 rural 
schools which the Secretariat of Public Edu- 
eation had announced would be established 
during this year in various parts of the Re- 
public. 


BEAM WIRELESS STATIONS are being erected 
in Australia by the Marconi Company for the 
Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Ltd., 
for direct commercial services to England 
and Canada. These stations will be avail- 
able for all classes of overseas telegraph 
traffic in competition with the cables, and it 
is stated that the rates to and from England 
will be lower than the present-day cable 
rates. 
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MILITARY TRAINING CoMPULSORY IN 
ScHools AND COLLEGES. Compiled by 
Lamar T. Beman. Pp. 161. H. W. Wilson 


Co., 1926. Price, 75 cents. 


Nine-tenths of the discussions on military 
training, at the present moment, seem to be 
carried on at cross purposes. Terms are often 
not clearly defined. 

Military training is one idea; compulsory 
military training quite another. Adult mili- 
tary education means one thing, military 
training in colleges another, and training in 
secondary schools quite another. 

Probably every shade of opinion in this 
country realizes that the United States is 
rightly founded on the policy of civil control 
of the military arm of the government. Prob- 
ably, too, very few would advocate the im- 
mediate abandonment of all military defense 
by this country. 

If, between these two limits, disputants 
would circumscribe the idea they have in 
mind and would speak, therefore, in less gen- 
eral terms, differences of opinion would be 
much less violent than now. 

The arguments in this book, while for the 
most part, clear-cut, do often err on the side 
of indefiniteness. Arguments against mili- 
tary training are frequently considering 
chiefly the growing boy, while those on the 
other side do not answer the plea of the 
educator, but talk simply of the need of 
national defense. The two ideas are not 
necessarily opposed. 

Those who use this book for debate ma- 
terial will need to be alert to find just those 
arguments, which touch the exact phase of 
the question which they are to defend. 

Readers of the ApvocaTE or Peace will 
notice some extracts from articles which have 
appeared in its pages. 


THE NEW JAPANESE WOMANHOOD. By Allen 
K. Faust, D. D. Pp. 164. George Doran 
Co., New York, 1926. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book is President of 

Miyagi College for women, in Sendai, Japan. 
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He has been in Japan for twenty-five years, 
and for half that time he has been associated 
with this college. His opportunity for study 
of the woman question in Japan, therefore, 
is unusual. 

The book states the situation in an il- 
luminating way. The transition from Con- 
fuscianism in Japan to a system based upon 
western civilization is tremendously more dif- 
ficult when applied to the status of woman 
than to any other phase of Japanese life. 

Even in the West the development of 
woman’s domestic, legal and political free- 
dom has taken centuries to reach its present 
imperfect state. When one considers the 
historic inferiority of woman in Japan up 
to the very beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it seems wonderful enough that any 
progress has been made at all. 

Dr. Faust gives careful summaries of 
customs and laws as they affect women, both 
in the past and as they have been somewhat 
revised lately. 

Were it not that Japan sees the need of 
race development, which naturally implies 
woman culture, the case would look almost 
hopeless. As it is, there are great strides 
already made for education of women in the 
land of the Mikado, and it may well be that 
another twenty-five years will find Japan 
well abreast of the rest of the world in 
woman’s status, possibly it may be in the 
van. 


THe AMERICAN SENATE. By Lindsay Rogers. 
Pp. 285 and index. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1926. 


Our Feperat Repusiic. By B. Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL. D. Pp. 277 and index. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1925. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Rogers, Professor at Columbia, has 
had some 12 years’ experience as lecturer 
on political science, diplomatic history, and 
allied subjects. He has delivered these lec- 
tures at various universities, including Vir- 
ginia, Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hop- 
kins. 

Obviously a strong partisan of the League 
of Nations and of the political ideas of Wood- 
row Wilson, he looks upon the constitutional 
prerogatives of the Senate, at times, with 
something akin to exasperation. A minority 
of one-third, plus one, he says, can veto any 
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action upon great international measures. 
Furthermore, the Senate, he finds, is not a 
democratic body. In the case of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Wilson’s “solemn referendum” 
to the people, with its astounding result, 
was not, he thinks a clear democratic verdict, 
either. 

Mr. Rogers categorically states that he 
makes no apology if, at times, he seems to 
have what Byron said Mitford possessed, 
“complete partiality and a bad temper.” Yet 
the book is a strong book. If the author has 
not the scientist’s spirit of trying to arrive 
at truth, whatever it may be; if his careful 
analytical treatment of the nature and work 
of the Senate is frankly intended to prove 
a point, he has the fire of conviction, and he 
comes convincingly near to proving every 
point. 

His thesis, stated by himself, is this: “The 
undemocratic usurping Senate is the indis- 
pensable check and balance in the American 
system, and only complete freedom of debate 
permits it to play this réle.” 

The danger of closure in the Senate, then, 
is his topic. On the way to its proof he runs 
briefly over the Senate as visioned by the 
founding fathers. Its actual power in ap- 
pointments, removals, and treaties he illus- 
trates by well-known incidents, most of them 
recent incidents. In a similar manner he 
goes into its legislative functions. Closure is 
the main theme of the remaining chapters. 
He sees it necessary in so large a body as 
the House, but, in the case of the Senate, 
unlimited debate is vital, so that hasty deci- 
sions cannot be made, and that the body may 
be a check on the President, his publicity 
agents, and a quite unorganized and irre- 
sponsible Cabinet. 

One lays the book down with a dimmed re- 
spect for some aspects of our political foun- 
dations, but with the feeling, too, that the 
critic has been interesting and, if biassed, 
well informed. 

Dr. Judson states, in his book, that ninety- 
eight joint resolutions for the amendment of 
the Federal Constitution were introduced in 
the first session of the sixty-eighth Congress. 
The vast majority of such resolutions never, 
of course, get further than reference to com- 
mittee. No doubt they indicate what is in 
the minds of some of the people, and it is 
well for citizens to be interested in public 
affairs. Yet it is better for the general good 
that most of these propositions should grad- 
ually evaporate into thin air. 





The Constitution is primarily a Federal 
bill of rights. As originally drafted, and up 
to and including the fourteenth amendment, it 
adhered to this vital principle, and does not 
endanger Federal equilibrium. That, at least, 
is the view of Dr. Judson, President Emeritus 
of the University of Chicago, who makes this 
conservative study of the function and tend- 
eucies of development in our Constitution. 

To read the story of the forming of this 
plan of government for the United States of 
America is to be impressed with the strenu- 
ous efforts made by the “Fathers,” those 
young, often radical political economists, to 
maintain a just balance between the powers 
and rights of the States and those of the Fed- 
eral Government. Two sharply defined par- 
ties gave their best brains to the document 
and to its working in the formative first years 
of the Republic. 

In succeeding years public sentiment has 
swung alternately between decentralization 
and stronger centralizing of powers. Alter- 
nately the checks of one upon the other have 
been to the fore. The time seems to be at 
hand now, says Dr. Judson, when the people 
seem to be forgetting that the Constitution 
should be purely and solely organic law, and 
should not be amended by legislative pro- 
visions, even of a social nature. 

Feeling that already too much power and 
responsibility has been heaped upon the gov- 
ernment at Washington, the author scans 
carefully the original Constitution and each 
of the amendments. 

He does not fail to take into consideration 
the greater interdependence of States today, 
and he is far from denying the need of much 
social legislation, as legislation, both State 
and Federal. He also affirms that the Con- 
stitution is not at all an inflexible body of 
law of a past age and unalterable today. On 
the contrary, it is quite flexible and was 
wisely planned with as little detail as pos- 
sible. 

These details ought to be handled, where- 
ever possible, by the States. Even if uni- 
formity, desirable as it is, be slow, only that 
uniformity which is freely adopted is whole- 
some, and liberty is more precious than any 
single item of desirable legislation. 

Such studies as these are invaluable if citi- 
zens of our country wish to preserve not only 
American institutions, but flexibility for 
growth and workable machinery of govern- 
ment. 




















